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What Do You Read? 


HAT do you read, my Lord?” said Polonius, and Hamlet answered, “Words, 
W words, words.” Many a modern victim of the invention of printing might say 
the same. With all the reading that is done, how few people know the experi- 
ence which made Mrs. Browning say, “No man can be called friendless who has God 
and the companionship of good books.” 
OME books are our servants. They runerrands for us. They are mental drudges. 
They bring us information; they tell us news; they keep us up to date; they equip 
us for our trade. But the great books are not our slaves; they are our mastérs; we 
sit at their feet to learn. “Look,” they say, and looking, we catch new visions of life’s 
significance. “Consider,” they say, and considering, we are captured by a new truth 
and our spiritual power is multiplied. A man’s life is made by the hours when great 
ideas lay hold upon him; and except by way of living persons, there is no channel down 
which great ideas come oftener into human lives than by way of books. Said Charles 
Kingsley, “Save a living man, nothing is so wonderful as a book.” 
M ANY people shrink with a kind of modest reticence from claiming the greatest books 
as their own. They think that the great books are for scholars and specialists, 
not for plain people. Upon the contrary, the specialist has his library of learned mes- 
sengers to run errands for him and for him alone—the engineer his books on engineer- 
ing, the economist his books on economics—but the great books are for us all. They 
spring, not out of specialities, but out of the depths of the human heart. When Mac- 
beth sins and his conscience faces remorse like a tide returning to a shore, we all know 
what that means; and whenever a great creative book strikes a deep note, it is sure to 
be dealing with an elemental experience which is shared by us all. A significant day 
dawns in a man’s life when he says to himself, “The supreme books of the world belong 
to me.” 
OST of the books we read are like the rain water that fell last night. It is a superficial 
matter and it soon runs off. But the literature of creative spiritual power is a 
whole sea—the accumulated spiritual gains of the ages—and to know it and love it, to 
go down beside it and dip into it, to feel its vast expanse, the currents that run through 
it and the tides that lift it, are among the choicest and most rewarding privileges that 
man can enjoy.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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About Folks and Things 


Mrs. T. C. House, the wife of our minis- 
ter at Harrod, Ohio, is just now confined 
to her bed with illness. 


Mrs. F. E. Bullock, a member of one of the 
institute teams working last week in New 
York and Pennsylvania, went directly from 
there to the Ohio State Sunday School Con- 
vention at Canton. 


Rev. W. J. Hall, pastor at Shiloh, Dayton, 
received two members two weeks ago. Of 
the $10,000 required for the new parsonage, 
$7,000 has already been pledged and work 
on the house will be begun soon. 


We are glad to report that a card from 
Brother J. E. Etter informs us that Brother 
O. W. Whitelock is now making a noticeable 
change for the better; and while his recov- 
ery will be slow, we are:all rejoiced to know 
that the prospects are so promising. 


Mrs. Alida J. Denison, the mother of Dr. 
Denison, has spent the last year and a half 
in his home here. Last week she accom- 
panied him to the, home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Burton Ensimger, West Berne, N. Y., 
where she will make her home for the 
present. 

The men’s class of the Sunday-school of 
the First Christian Church, Fall River, 
Mass., Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert pastor, now 
has an enrollment of forty-seven and a good 
attendance, and the rest of the Sunday- 
school is growing. There are other encour- 
aging indications also. 

Dr. Woodworth writes from Japan: 

Some of our most inspiring meetings are 
on the street. I have repeatedly talked to 
a street full of people. They listen well; 
and when we finish, act as if they wanted 
more. Sometimes individvals follow us to 
the church, and we are glad to talk as long 
as they will listen. 

Three weeks ago Sunday, Forward Move- 
ment Superintendent Warren H. Denison 
visited the Union Church, Brown County, 
Ohio, which Mrs. Athella M. Howsare is 
serving as pastor, and put on a Forward 
Movement program. All-day services were 
held, with large attendance, and much in- 
vigoration of the work. 


The commencement services at Union 
Christian College are under a shadow be- 
cause of the very serious illness of Dr. G. R. 
Hammond, who is in the hospital at Sulli- 
van, Indiana, where he underwent an opera- 
tion, the outcome of which is doubtful. 
Throughout the brotherhood are many of 
Dr. Hammond’s former students and other 
friends who will be earnestly praying for 
his recovery. 

Brother E. E. Bennett, the ever faithful 
pastor at Cynthiana, Indiana, is still labor- 
ing under the strain of great anxiety occa- 
sioned by the continued very serious illness 
of Mrs. Bennett. She is now in a sani- 
tarium at Louisville, Kentucky; and while 
she is slowly improving, it will be several 
weeks before she is sufficiently recovered to 
return home. In spite of this great anxiety, 
Brother Bennett continues to push his work 
with vigor. The church is now undergoing 


repairs and redecorations by which it will 
be greatly beautified. 

The annual mid-year meeting of the wom- 
an’s home and foreign board of the Central 
Illinois Conference will be held with the 
church at Tuscola, June 22. The program 
committee expects Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Gar- 
man to be at this conference and it is hoped 
that pastors and missionary societies will 
co-operate to make this a most successful 
meeting. Further notice appears on page 23. 


Just as we go to press a letter comes from 
Lima informing us that at a congregational 
meeting of the church there, which was very 
largely attended, the resignation of Dr. E. 
A. Watkins as pastor was not accepted and 
steps were enthusiastically taken to begin 
such forward looking work that he will be 
induced to stay. The church is optimistic 
and in a mind to work, and we feel sure 
that Dr. Watkins will remain and carry 
through some fine undertaking. 


Brother J. E. Etter writes that Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, has a community Vacation 
Bible School with an enrollment of 425. 


CANA 


Our Father in heaven, help us by faith 
and love and courage to make our home life 
beautiful. Give us hearts obedient to the 
laws of faithful service; considerate, sym- 
pathetic, regardful of the rights of others 
and watchful to avoid all causes of offense 
and misunderstanding. Give us the enthu- 
siasm of brotherhood, the joy of shared 
occuputions, the glad companionship of ad- 
ventures and experiences. So make our 
home a unit from which power shall go out 
for the blessing of the world and a refuge 
and delight for all who share its joys and 
responsibilities. Broaden and deepen and 
uplift all personal relations within and 
without, and hold us near to the true home 
of thine own love and care. In the name 
of Christ. Amen.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


AIA A 


Thirteen teachers from the public schools 
are employed in the work with Professor 
F. E. France as superintendent. Elemen- 
tary and intermediate pupils only are en- 
rolled. Certificates of proficiency will be 
awarded at the closing exercises on June 30. 
The budget of expense was prorated to the 
participating schools of the city. 


A few of our churches are beginning to 
realize what an important addition an auto 
can be to their work, and we trust that their 
example will cause many others to add one 
to their regular church equipment. The 
church at Woodstock, Vermont, Rev. W. E. 
Baker pastor, has just purchased one; and 
the pastor is now using it to supply the 
church at Shrewsbury, twenty miles distant 
over the mountains, as well as for his more 
immediate work. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found no- 
tice that the meeting place of the “Seaside 
Chautauqua and School of Methods” has 
been changed from Virginia Beach to Elon 
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College. We think that is a very wise move 
and we hope that the new location will bring 
together a very much larger attendance 
than any which it has had heretofore. The 
next session is August 28 to Septemher 4, 
and we hope that many will reserve those 
dates for this important and helpful gath- 
ering. 

In our Field News will be found a state- 
ment of the unusually fine record which the 
church at Franklin, N. H., has made in the 
production of Christian workers. Eight min- 
isters of the gospel and one missionary are 
certainly an unusual and glorious contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christ, of which any 
church may be proud. And it speaks vol- 
umes for the spiritual vision and atmos- 
phere out of which came such a list of 
workers. 


The Dover Church, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein 
pastor, is being quite favored in having 
some of the friends of the pastor visit it 
and give their able assistance to its work. 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell, known throughout the 
United States for his exceptional ability as 
an evangelistic leader, gave an address to 
the St. Paul’s Brotherhood of the church a 
few nights ago on, “How Much Are You 
Worth?” and Dr. Charles R. Brown, the 
dean of Yale Divinity School, and one of the 
most outstanding authors and teachers in 
religious circles today, will give the address 
at the June meeting of this same brother- 
hood. 


Another building program for the erection 
of an exceptionally good edifice has been 
launched in the Southland—this time at 
Greensboro, N. C., Rev. H. Russell Clem 
pastor. The church has voted to begin such 
a project and will develop plans as rapidly 
as possible looking to the erection of a 
building to cost $75,000 or $100,000. This is 
a strategic point; and with an equipment 
like that proposed, will mean great things 
to the future, of our work in the Southland. 
A new and better location a few squares 
from the present one has been secured, and 
we are very sure that Brother Clem and his 
people will be able to erect as fine a building 
as that built under his guidance and inspira- 
tion at Springfield, Ohio. 

The Sunday School Association of Erie 
County, Pa., in which Mr. Hermon Eldredge 
has been so long a leading worker, is again 
planning summer camps for its boys and 
girls. The former experience of this Asso- 
ciation along this line has been so satisfac- 
tory and such great benefit has come to 
young people through it, that it is planning 
to make this year surpass all others. The 
expense for the girls is twelve dollars for 
twelve days, and for boys ten dollars for 
ten days. Such camps are being promoted 
by the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, by city Y. M. C. A’s., and other 
organizations and are proving invaluable for 
helping to take care of the summer vacation 
period—the most dangerous season of the 
year for the morals of boys and girls whose 
playtime goes unsupervised. It is an avenue 
of service which should be taken advantage 
of by many county Sunday-school and other 
organizations. 
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In the Beginning, God 


any other such subject. We are not going to make 

a clown out of ourselves by undertaking to talk 
about scientific subjects of which we know little or noth- 
ing. Too many editors and speakers have done and are 
doing that sort of thing already, to the great injury of 
the Church. This is theological, if you please. It has to 
do with men’s religious faith—a thing that evolution, the 
Copernicus theory, the shape of the earth, and such the- 
ories or facts, in no way touch—not if one knows his Bible 
and how to use it! One can be just as devoutly loyal to 
Christ and to the Bible whether he believes or whether 
he disbelieves in evolution or any other scientific theory 
—as is being abundantly proven in hundreds of the most 
beautiful lives in our own and other denominations to- 
day. We defy anyone to tell by the holiness of a man’s 
life and his devotion to Jesus Christ whether he believes 
in evolution or not. It can not be done—any more than 
you could tell by a man’s character whether he is a vege- 
tarian or a meat eater, or whether he likes poetry or pars- 
nips better. And every person who is honest knows and 
admits that this is true. So we are not worrying our- 
selves a particle about such scientific theories. But we 
are intensely concerned for the sake of the cause of Christ 
and his Church that every one who pretends to teach and 
to preach and to express an opinion on religious matters 
should learn to begin his religious thinking where the 
Bible begins it, with God! 


IRST and foremost and central to every theological 
opinion must be some conception of God himself. 
That conception is the most primary thing in religious 
thinking. It is the thing back behind and underneath, 
upon which all the rest is builded and out of which all 
the rest grows. It is the one thing for which Jesus Christ 
preeminently came, to reveal the Father and to give man- 
kind a true conception of him. “He that hath seen me,” 
he said, “hath seen the Father.” And he said it not as an 
argument for Trinitarianism, but that humanity should 
know just what God is like—in mind, and heart, and pur- 
pose. It is here that all religion starts. It is the kind 
of a God that men worship which after a while makes 
the difference in their theological tendencies—and many 
times in their ethical standards also. “In the beginning, 
God.” That is the rule for theological thinking no less 
than for the creation. And every dogma, every doctrine, 
must conform and must be fitted in to Christ’s conception 
of what God is like and what God wants. It is just be- 
cause there are so many people who have not seen and 
understood this fact that we have so many theories and 
doctrines in the Church today which are nothing less 
than a caricature of God. Men have seemed to think 


a HIS is no disquisition on the creation, evolution, nor 


that they can believe that this doctrine is true or that 
doctrine is true, and this thing required or that thing 
required, if they can simply find a few proof texts for 
it in the Bible—without ever stopping to ask how that 
particular idea of theirs fits into the picture of the Father 
which Christ revealed. Fine Christian people are hold- 
ing ideas that are nothing less than a burlesque on God— 
and holding them only because they seem to feel that doc- 
trines, and modes, and practices, are all things separate. 
and apart, each to be decided upon its own merit. But 
that is not true. Never a doctrine, nor a requirement, 
nor a practice, that can be isolated and taken by itself. 
One must accept all of its implicates and ramifications 
also. For every religious opinion and doctrine which a 
man holds is, as it were, only a little stone in a mosaic, 
each fitting into each, which reveals his conception of 
what_God is like and what God wants. 


F HE acid test, then, for every theory and every dogma 
and every interpretation of the Scripture is, What 
kind of a God does that make God out to be? Is it the 
kind of a Father that was revealed by Jesus Christ? Is 
it the kind my heart loves, or only the kind my head sur- 
mises? Begin there and test out every dogma which you 
hold and want others to hold. It is vital to your religious 
thinking that you should do this—and do it very honestly. 
And maybe you will not have gone very far in putting 
your various beliefs together until you find that they con- 
tradict each other and make God out to be a sort of Dr.- 
Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde being who criss crosses himself and 
who is a most loving Father in dealing with you in your 
sorrows and a heartless Oriental monarch when it comes 
to your neighbors’ beliefs and ordinances. Many hold 
doctrines which make him out to be a very inconsistent 
monstrosity, who is as broad and sweet as heaven in some 
things and absolutely senseless and sordid and even silly 
in others—with a great heart that suffers with his chil- 
dren according to some of their doctrines; but according 
to other doctrines which these same folks hold, he is a 
cruel tyrant that thirsts for the blood of every trans- 
gressor, with never the sign of mercy or forgiveness. We 
could more easily worship our neighbor than we could 
some men’s God; for as they picture him, God is not 
nearly as big in mind and heart, not nearly as reasonable 
and sane and lovable, as are some of our neighbors. When 
we read and hear some of the doctrines men hold, and 
see what sort of God it makes God out to be, we do not 
wonder that millions of men and women see nothing in 
such a God to love and worship. And before the Church 
can ever get very far in evangelizing and Christianizing 
the world, it is going to have to renovate a good deal of 
its theology and take out of it the little, narrow, sordid, 
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ugly things which caricature God and make him out to be wholly 
unlike the revelation which Christ gave of him. What sort of a 
picture do your own beliefs make of him? 


Stop My Paper! 


E are thinking that every editor’s heart would give instant 
W and happy response to the sentiments expressed by Brother 

Arthur A. Richards, our pastor at Urbana, Illinois, in a 
recent letter when he says: 


I like The Herald the more because I do not always agree 
with every article. It makes me think—and how we should ap- 
preciate an instrument that provokes thought. 


We often wonder why it is that so many people show signs of 
displeasure and are ready to cry, “Stop my paper,” the moment a 
periodical says something with which they do not agree. They seem 
to take a periodical for the one supreme purpose of confirming the 
views which they already have. But if there is anything in the 
world that a paper, and especially a religious paper, ought to do 
it is to lead folks out into new and larger fields of thinking. It 
ought to enlarge their vision and to teach them new phases of truth 
which they have not yet duly considered. And in order to do this, 
a paper must, of course, say many things with which they will not 
at first—and maybe never—agree. 


For our own part we do not care to spend our time on anything 
as flat and as insipid as a periodical which never says anything but 
the things which we ourselves have thought or with which we per- 
fectly agree. We want to read books and papers which key us up 
to a higher tone of thinking, to a larger field of seeing, to a finer 
sense of proportions. These are matters of growth, of development. 
And in order to learn new visions of God and of his truth, of right 
and duty, it is necessary for us every now and then to be picked 
up out of our mental ruts and carried up onto some higher plane of 
thinking and reasoning and given a new conception of the whole 
tield of truth and relationships. And we do not care to spend either 


The Trend 


The Nation and Its Children 


Perhaps nothing has more clearly indicated the peculiar and 
unintelligible mixture of the autonomy of our nation and its con- 
stituent States, and its incapacity to deal with the life of 
1922, than does the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court declaring the Child Labor law unconstitutional on the ground 
that it contravenes the rights of the individual States. After years 
ot struggle the Christian people of America finally brought suffi- 
cient pressure to bear to persuade Congress, in 1916, to enact a 
law forbidding interstate commerce to the products of factories 
which employed child labor. By a split decision of the Supreme 
Court, this Jaw two years later was declared unconstitutional. In 
1919, Congress again tried to throw the protecting mantle of this 
nation over the boys and girls upon whom its future destiny de- 
pends—to protect those boys, by the way, which this same nation 
has the sovereign right to call into its military service at any time 
it chooses! This second law undertook to put an end to excessive 
child labor by levying an excise tax on the net annual profits of 
those employing such labor. And this law the highest court of the 
land has now declared to be unconstitutional, on the grounds of 
State rights. 

To the mind untrained in legal technicality but which can think 
plain, ordinary, commen sense, the decision raises a multitude of 
Gueries, such as: How much is the life of a child worth less than 
butter, that a tax on oleomargarine can be found constitutional by 
the same court that declares a tax on the profits of child labor 
unconstitutional? Why can a federal tax be levied against State 
banks? If this nation has no right to protect the life of its chil- 
dren, why has it any right to conscript them into its service in 
time of war? Ete. 

Underneath the whole matter is the vain emptiness of trying 
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our money or our time for a periodical which cannot and does not 
do that once in a while. 

And so when we meet something in one of our books or papers 
with which we do not agree, we do not get mad and throw the book 
down or stop the paper; but we receive it with smiling zest and 
say, “Aha, here’s something new. I must think this thing through 
and see if it’s right! Maybe, after all, I have been wrong all this 
time!” And that’s the life for anybody who has brains to think! 


What Has Your School Done? 


IRST we want you to turn and study page six. Don’t just read 
F it—study it. Put your pencil on each item and think carefully 

of just what it is in all of its bearings, and of what it will 
mean not only to our own work but to the Kingdom of God. Then 
throw all those items in contrast with what we have accomplished 
in the past. Surely the advancement which has been made in our 
Sunday-school organization and work is enough to give encourage- 
ment to every heart. 

But when you have that all fixed in your mindy we want you 
to put into your thinking another fact, and that is that this work 
cannot go forward on simply the Sunday-school share of the For- 
ward Movement fund. It must have the help of generous offerings 
from our churches and Sunday-schools. This offering for Sunday- 
school work should have been taken by your church and school ere 
this. But up to date, only a very few have as yet responded; and 
the amount has been lamentably small. Unless our churches and 
schools do much better than this, it will mean that the Sunday- 
school Board simply will not be able to carry on the fine work which 
it has set out to do. 

The home mission period is also rapidly drawing to a close. And 
still many churches and schools have not yet taken their offering 
ior this basic enterprise. We urge our pastors to look after all of 
tnese offerings at once, and get them taken and out of the road of 
the educational period which begins in a short time. We know just 
how things crowd along—but let us all make an effort to clean up 
the slate and bring everything down to date before conference 
meets. , 


of Events 


to continue the absurd self-deception that it is possible to run 
imaginary lines through our great industrial and social and polit- 
ical organism, in 1922, as our geographers did run such imaginary 
lines across the physical outlines of the nation a century and more 
ago. Those who have brought their thinking down to date see the 
folly of restricting the autonomy of our Government by State lines 
in any of those activities which themselves laugh at State lines and 
are of national, and even international, implications and ramifica- 
tions. That idea of provincial independence and State sufficiency is 
a hand-down from that former primitive mode of life in which 
each State was largely self-sustaining, with industries that had 
little, or no dependence upon nor complications with the industries 
of even its neighbor States. But furthermore—here is the crux of 
the whole situation—the founders of the Union attempted the 
impossible experiment of reserving to the States a sovereignty of 
action and responsibility the very while it clipped from them the 
sovereign powers most essential for their own individual protec- 
tion in these very things. No State has the right to protect itself, 
but must look to the nation to shield it from the injurious prac- 
tices and low standards which the laws of other States allow. And 
yet in this the nation finds itself as helpless as do the States them- 
selves. This point has not been given nearly as much 
attention and emphasis by the devotees of State rights as 
the welfare of their own local State demands—unless, perchance, 
that State happens to be one of the more shamefully primitive and 
backward of the entire Union. Every year enlarges and intensi- 
fies the complex national and international scope of all of our 
greater industries. And it becomes increasingly evident that our 
whole nation must either all go up together or else it will all go 
down together. It is an industrial impossibility for any one State 
or any group of States to maintain high industrial and educational 
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standards in direct and open competition with other States that 
have no such high standards. Yet the Constitution forbids any 
State from levying a tariff against the importation into its borders 
of the goods manufactured by illiterate children and other under- 
paid workers. Thus State rights becomes a rapier thrust into the 
very vitals of every State which is trying to do the finest and best 
things for its own citizens. We know of no instance in the history 
of this nation in which the doctrine has been appealed to in behalf 
ef high standards of human welfare; but always in defense of 
ideals lower than those the nation wanted to promote. Whatever 
may have been true in 1787, becomes increasingly evident with 
every advance of modern civilization that the provincialism of State 
rights is an utter absurdity in modern life. 

And is it not a most peculiar psychological prank—and also a 
vivid illustration of the incompetency of party politics—that the 
very political party in this country which has made State rights 
one of its underlying tenets of faith is the party which now most 
clearly recognizes the fact that modern life has become interna- 
tional to such a degree that every nation is vitally interdependent 
upon the others, and that international life should be reorganized 
along lines which recognize this fact. And at the same time the 
political party which has seen the impossibility of building a na- 
tion on the theory of State sovereignty has now reversed this 


whole principle by advocating an impossible theory of national iso-- 


lation. Surely these are times for clearer Christian thinking in 
the political realms which have so much to do with the Christian 
welfare of mankind. 


Newspaper Evangelism 


We have previously spoken of the successful experiment which 
Rev. Albertus Pieters, a missionary of the Reformed Church in 
Japan, has for several years made in that land in the use of news- 
papers as an instrument in evangelism. Mr. Pieters believes that, 
inasmuch as the press is coming to be perhaps the greatest molder 
of public opinion in any country, that it is both a natural and a 
sensible thing to do to make use of it for the propaganda of 
Christianity, and the results of his experiment in Japan deepen 
that conviction. Just as he would advertise any other article 
which he wished to sell, so he presented Christianity through the 
space which he bought and paid for in the newspapers of Japan. 
Beside the skillful presentation of the subject, he gave his office 
address and the invitation to seek more information upon this 
vital theme. The attempt proved so successful there that Mr. 
Pieters advocates a very much larger use of the newspaper in 
America by the Church. In a recent article in The Continent he 
says: 


When we fix our minds steadily upon the class of people who 
are entirely out of touch with ordinary church work, people igno- 
rant of the gospel, hostile to it or utterly indifferent with regard 
to it, people for whom, so to speak, the Church and the Christian 
gospel hardly exist, we shall clearly see that the secular press is 
the only agency left, whereby, in the present state of society, the 
three great things can be done that must be done for such people— 
to tell them what they do not know, to convince them of that which 
they do not believe, and to arouse in them a desire for what they 
do not possess. . . . 


In our work in Japan, naturally the main attention is concen- 
trated upon the first class named—those who do not know and 
must be told. Hence our articles are chiefly designed to make 
the simplest facts and doctrines of the. Christian religion com- 
monly known. In America the emphasis may perhaps properly 
rest upon the second and third items, arousing conviction and 
desire. And yet, this should not be too hastily taken for granted. 
It strikes a returned missionary very forcibly in observing Ameri- 
can conditions that almost all forms of Christian work take it 
for granted that a knowledge of the fundamental facts and ideas 
of our ideals is universal in the community. Certainly there must 
be many individuals who have no such knowledge. 

It is said that one-fourth the population of New York City is 
Jewish. Imagine for yourself the development of a boy or girl 
brought up in a devout Jewish home. - what channel could a 
knowledge of gospel truth enter such a life? Not through the 
home, the synagogue, or the common school, certainly. A few 
of the barest facts in regard to the life of Jesus and the rise of 
Christianity might be taught in the history class, but that is not 
the gospel. To be sure, the city is full of churches, but the sight 
of a church is no more to the Jew an invitation to enter than 
the sight of a synagogue is to us. In addition to the Jews, think 
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of the many recently come from European communities, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic, where religion has lost its savor. Then 
add the many born and brought up in utterly irreligious American 
families. All counted, there must be a large section of the people 
who simply have no more real knowledge of the gospel of the 
grace of God in Christ than the Chinese or the Hindus. 

Our work in Japan has taught us that it is most important to 
accompany the publication of articles conveying Christian teaching 
with the address of an office where further information can be 
obtained, questions can be answered, ete. All such correspondence 
is carefully attended to, card indexed, and followed up. Unless 
this is done, the impression received from an article has little 
chance to crystallize into actual inquiry. Such correspondence is 
often exceedingly important. When such an inquiry is received 
our first effort is to introduce the inquirer to some pastor or Chris- 
tian worker. Such an office would, I think, be essential in any 
considerable city in America, if newspaper evangelism were under- 
taken and might well be established as a union effort. 

Without presuming to judge with any confidence of American 
conditions, having spent my life abroad, I should be inclined to 
agree with the disapproval of anything in the line of a “campaign” 
or sudden spurt, presently allowed to die down. The great thing 
is that the churches shall learn to use the secular press as con- 
stantly and regularly as they now use the Sunday-school or the 
Christian Endeavor society. 

The space occupied will usually have to be paid for. . . . It 
costs the church a good deal to make use of other agencies—very 
much indeed, when the interest on invested capital is reckoned— 
and there is no reason why this agency should be available with- 
out expense. 

If carefully, prayerfully, consistently, and persistently, intelli- 
gently, and sympathetically employed, newspaper evangelism is 
certain to bring results. For the sum invested it yields splendid 
results in Japan, and there is no reason why it should not do 
still better in America. God’s word does not return to him void. 
Bring it intelligently and lovingly to the attention of men who 
ordinarily never hear it and see what happens. 


The Christian Home and the Unchristian Newspaper 


For some years it has been generally recognized that the Hearst 
and Scripps newspapers, a chain of which extends from coast to 
coast in various cities, have been a dangerous influence in the 
political and social life of this country. They are sensational in 
their methods, superficial in their thinking, and have set them- 
selves to stirring up bitter racial animosities, especially against 
the Japanese. But as yet little has been said or done by any of 
the religious organizations of the country against these and like 
papers, with their growing power for evil. But now the executive 
committee and the Council of the Federation of Churches of Se- 
attle, Washington, have passed strong resolutions condemning the 
spirit and practice of the Hearst and Scripps papers, and declares: 


We feel that the time has come when we should urge upon the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, upon city and 
State federations of churches, and upon minister’s associations 
throughout the United States, to consider that the time has come 
for Christians everywhere to resist this growing evil, to discounte- 
nance such papers and to encourage in their place only those which 
stand for fair and clean journalism. 


Church and other organizations of Christian people who desire 
to safeguard the future ideals and welfare of this nation must 
be brought to recognize the potency of the press either for good or 
evil. And there is no more reason why the Church should not 
speak openly and vigorously against newspapers that continually 
practice an unchristian and dangerous attitude than against in- 
dividuals or corporations which are exerting a like degenerative 
influence. 

The truth is that most Christian people have not yet adjusted 
their casuistry to fit into the newspaper situation at all. And 
though the press is now recognized as one of the most potent forces 
in modern life, the Church has done little and said little to dis- 
countenance the reading and support of that portion of it which 
is unmistakably evil. Into many Christian homes come papers 
absolutely unchristian in all of their ideals and aspirations for 
society and for our Government—and only because those homes 
have never been warned of the danger of such papers. And into 
the great body of Christian homes comes absolutely no religious 
periodical or none that is premeditatedly and distinctively for 
the purpose of giving a Christian interpretation of political and 
business affairs in life. Here is a great field that has been almost 
entirely neglected by the Church. 











Sunday School Board Work 


Oey HEN one begins to list the work of our Sunday School Board, he soon finds that 
KWAWM most of it is of the kind which can not be tabulated—for it is secretarial and 
Ne editorial work; but both are absolutely essential to building up a strong Sunday- 

school program. Through the money raised by the Forward Movement, the 
Sunday School Board has been able greatly to expand its activities and to do many things 
which long have needed to be done but which it never before had the money to under- 
take. Look at what it has done and is doing: 


ACCOMPLISHED IN 1921: 

Placed full-time Secretary in the field—Mrs. F. E. Bullock. 

Had representation on the International Lesson Committee, Sunday-school 
Council, and International Sunday School Association. 

Assisted in preparing Sunday-school literature, edited Teachers and Officers 
Journal, also page in The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

Promoted relief work for the starving of other lands. 

Promoted Children’s Week, April 24-May 1. 

Visited about twenty conferences and assisted in Virginia Beach Chautauqua. 

Opened office at headquarters in Christian Publishing Association building, 


Dayton—the first time in its history that our denominational Sunday- 
school work has had a real office of its own. 


PLANS FOR 1922: 

Preparation of leaflets on various phases of Sunday-school work. 

Promoted Children’s Week April 30-May 7, 1922 (Leaflets and informa- 
tion furnished free) 

Working for INCREASE of ten percent plus before Quadrennial. 

An earnest effort to make our Sunday-schools efficient by reaching the ten- 
point STANDARD, copies of which in wall chart size have been pre- 
pared for free distribution. 


Such conference work and schools of method as it may be possible to attend 


through the year. 


careful study of the above will surely convince every thoughtful person of the in- 
valuable service being rendered by the Sunday School Board—and through the 
money given in the Forward Movement. Such a showing certainly warrants a real effort 
in every Sunday-school to instill a larger interest among its pupils in the work of both 


the Board and the Forward Movement. 





Selling a Good Investment 


DE. HELFENSTEIN talks about the days. when churches opposed seats, and stoves, and musical in- 
struments, and asks if the Church shall still be guided by the same principle; or whether it shall 
learn new and better methods in ‘‘selling’’ the wonderful benefits of the gospel to. humanity. 


Text: And Jesus said unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath 
left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the Kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in this 
present time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting. —Luke 18: 29, 30. 


LEGITIMATE paraphrase of the text in 

modern speech might read: “And 

Jesus said, No man has ever made a 
sacrifice for the sake of the Kingdom of 
God, or made an investment in the King- 
dom’s interests, who shall not receive sur- 
prisingly large benefit dividends in the 
present life, and the stock dividend of eter- 
nal life in the world to come.” 

The basis of a good investment is that 
the returns shall first of all be sure, and 
moreover that the returns shall be large 
enough to justify the amount invested. 
When the element of uncertainty is in- 
volved, the venture becomes a matter of 
speculation, rather than investment. 

Thus we easily understand why we hear 
the expression, “Investing in Faith,” but 
never hear of people “speculating in Faith.” 
It may be that the faith of the first few dis- 
ciples was largely a matter of speculation. 


But by reason of the benefits they received,: 


their faith speedily became a matter of as- 
surance—not a speculation as to the possi- 
ble saviorhood of the Man of Galilee, but 
an investment of time, of love, and of life, 
in his fellowship and in his service—an in- 
vestment based upon the security of his 
divine power to reward them. 

History witnesses to the fact, as does the 
testimony of those who today live as sons 
and daughters of God, that there is no bet- 
ter investment a person can make than to 
invest largely in Christian faith. 

A person can afford to invest his mind, 
his love, his time, his personality, his prop- 
erty, and his very life in Christianity; for 
it will pay positive and most satisfying 
dividends daily on the investment, here and 
now; and it secures to the investors eternal 
dividends in the life which is to come. 

Christian faith should be looked upon as 
an investment of a very definite type. The 
business of the Church is to make people 
realize that Christianity is a good invest- 
ment. To this end the Church needs to 
recognize that it must speak in terms of 
everyday life instead of in terms of the 
classroom; that it must look upon religion 
from the angle of the present instead of 
from the angle of the past; that it must 
view life and the claims of God from the 
viewpoint of the business man and the 
everyday man of affairs instead of from the 
viewpoint of some ancient monk or some 
medieval metaphysician. The Church must 
speak its message to the day of which it 


is a part. It must speak in terms that the 
modern mind can comprehend if it is to 
convince men that Christianity is still a 
bona fide investment. 

It is a reproach upon us, not upon the 
faith we profess, that the Church has been 
so slow to adjust its message and its pro- 
gram to the changing order, and to move 
forward with the times. If it were any 
other line of interest than religion that it 
handled, the whole institution would have 
gone defunct long ago by reason of its 
clinging to the antiquated methods and 
ideas that should have long since been dis- 
carded. No other business enterprise could 
have survived under the methods of pro- 
cedure that were used even two centuries 
ago. Can you imagine a wagon factory, or 
any other manufacturing industry, operat- 
ing today in the city of Dayton, with the 
same machinery as that used even fifty 
years ago? Can you imagine a large mer- 
cantile establishment doing gusiness in the 
same way that even the most progressive 
metropolitan stores conducted their business 
thirty years ago? No business enterprise 
takes its program or its methods from the 
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THE CALL TO HARVEST 
A Song by Rev. R. H. McDaniel 


Have you heard the Master calling 
To his people far and near, 

Pleading for his ripened harvest? 
Many golden fields appear, 

Even now the grain is wasting, 
For the reapers yet are few, 

And so many still are waiting? 
Can the Master count on you? 





CHORUS— 

Hasten now to help the reapers 
Gather in the golden grain; 
What you give or do for Jesus, 
Will not, cannot, be in vain. 


If you love your loving Master, 
Let him no more plead in vain; 
Go, or help to send forth reapers, 
To preserve the precious grain; 
Trust the Master and obey him, 
Go, or send at his command; 
Help to gather in his harvest 
Anywhere, in any land. 


When the harvest time is ended, 
And the reapers homeward turn, 
Bringing in the sheaves they’ve gath- 
ered, 
They will hear their Lord’s “Well 
done ;” ‘ 
Just to hear his blest approval, 
Will all toil and pain repay— 
But he giveth crowns of glory, 
And a home in endless day. 





past. Why then should churches get their 
program of service from the past? There 
are scores of churches in every county today 
that are trying to sell religion by the same 
methods, by the same line of advertising, 
and by the same line of talk that churches 
used a hundred years ago. And it is no 
wonder that the patronizing public is so 
slow to invest even if it can “buy without 
money and without price.” The business 
world has made every use possible of the 
laws of psychology,—to attract attention, 
to create interest and desire, and to secure 
a definite response. But the Church in too 
many instances has lagged behind in the 
procession of salesmanship. In numerous 
cases it has absolutely ignored all laws of 
psychology. 

Many churches are no more than “a mu- 
tual admiration society,” where the mem- 
bers admire each other for their good in-~ 
telligence in believing the same things they 
believe. In such churches the pastor is no 
more than a chaplain, who by mutual con- 
sent between himself and the members of 
the church has agreed to meet with them 
each Lord’s Day to read to them a little 
out of the Bible, announce the hymns, say 
a prayer, and talk a few minutes at each 
service about the sins of the Children of 
Israel, or about the standards of ethics he 
hopes the world will demand in the next 
hundred years. 

Time was when the Church could do a 
thriving business merely by having it un- 
derstood throughout the community that at 
eleven o’clock each Sunday morning, and 
at seven-thirty each Sunday evening, the 
members would be in their respective pews, 
and the pastor would be in his pulpit for 
an hour or two hours’ time to present the 
claims of their faith. In those days, each 
church was in competition for gain in mem- 
bership with the other churches. But today 
the church that follows such a line of pro- 
cedure will fail. The only legitimate com- 
petition for churches, as well as for many 
business enterprises, is competition not for 
gain but for service. It was easy to sell 
religion in those days—it was easy to sell 
anything a person had to sell. But times 
have changed. And the church that thinks 
it can sell religion today under the old plan 
alone, is bound to fail just as any business 
enterprise would fail if it held to the meth- 
ods of the past. 

A man may deny the theory of evolution, 
but it is pretty hard for any rational per- 
son to blind himself to the fact. The world, 
as is all life, is constantly outgrowing its 
former state. The evolutionary process, the 
fact of development, is everywhere in evi- 
dence. Old customs are giving way to new; 
old industries are giving way to new; old 
ideas, old philosophies, old institutions, are 
giving way to new—where the old institu- 
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tions are not willing to take on new life and 
adapt themselves to the new times. Al- 
ready scores of new philanthropical and so- 
cial organizations have sprung up, simply 
because the Church has not embraced its 
opportunity for a larger life. And though 
I lay no claim to being a prophet or the 
son of a, prophet, I declare my sincere con- 
viction that the very life of the Church, as 
an institution, is threatened unless it takes 
on a new and larger life. Jesus was not 
referring to the institutional life of the 
Church when he said “the gates of hell 
could not prevail against it.” He was re- 
ferring to the fellowship of the family of 
believers. 

But thank God, the Church as an insti- 
tution is already entering into the new and 
larger life. It is insisting that religion 
should be given room in every relationship 
in life. It is rapidly developing better 
methods of salesmanship for itself, and is 
seeking by every device possible to interest 
people in religion, and cause them to want 
to make the Investment of Faith. No doubt 
there will always be those who will oppose 
anything new—people who look at the past 
instead of the future. But the great rank 
and file of Christian believers will see to it 
that anything that makes people think 
about God, and causes them to want to in- 
vest in Christian faith, is legitimate for the 
Church to foster, no matter whether it be 
the accommodation for a social center, a 
gymnasium, a playground, a motion picture 
equipment, or whatever it may be. It takes 
time for religious prejudices to have their 
day and pass away. But they are bound to 
pass; for Christian men and women, of all 
individuals, believe in progress. 


There was a time when it was considered 
wrong to have seats in churches, it being 
thought that the comfortable position of 
sitting in a seat would take the worshiper’s 
mind off God. I had the privilege of. wor- 
shiping in a church of that kind in the Old 
Country. The worshipers had to stand 
throughout the service. But there are in- 
deed few churches today that do not have 
seats—many even have suchions on them! 
Time was when it was considered to be 
absolutely out of place to have a stove or 
any kind of heating device in a church. 
Artificial heat for a house of worship was 
thought to be the devil’s delight. Even 
within the past hundred and fifty years 
there have been people in our own coun- 
try who protested against having a stove 
or fireplace in the church. The members 
were allowed to carry their individual 
“warming pans,” as a sort of a foot-rest. 
In some of the old countries, even to this 
day, no provision is made for heating the 
churches. I worshiped in such a church 
in Scotland, one Sunday in December a 
few years ago, and the chill which I ex- 
perienced convinced me that the devil was 
in the cold more than he possibly could have 
been in a stove or furnace. But though 
years ago no churches had provision for 
artificial heat—thinking that such would 
desecrate the house of God—now practical- 
ly all churches of all denominations have 
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their heating systems. ‘Again, time was 
when it was thought sacreligious to have a 
musical instrument in the church. An or- 
gan or a piano, and especially a violin, in 
a church in those days would have been 
the same as giving the devil full sway. 
Some few churches even to this day pro- 
test against the use of musical instruments 
in the program of worship and absolutely 
bar such from the house of God. But the 
great majority of churches, all the pro- 
gressive churches that are making an im- 
press upon the life of the day, permit the 
use of musical instruments of every type 
in their program of worship. And if the 
churches today would go back to the 
old customs of having no pews, no heat, no 
music, few indeed, if any, would be the 
worshipers. 

All these devices have been adopted in 
the interest of making the worship of the 
church more attractive—to make it easier 
to “sell religion,” if you please, and to cause 
people to want to invest in Christian faith. 

Today we find a great many people who 
are opposed to bringing the motion picture 
equipment into the church. But hundreds 
of churches are beginning to realize the 
wonderful possibilities of the motion pic- 
tures to advertise religion and to make peo- 
ple want to invest in Christian faith. The 
Catholic Church is realizing this great op- 
portunity of religious education, and is 
spending millions of dollars through the 
Catholic Art Association, dramatizing the 
great teachings of their church, and repro- 
ducing the same on motion picture films, 
so that the films may be sent to every city 
and town where Catholics live. They show 
their pictures in public halls or in their 
parish houses, rather than in the church 
building. But Protestants realize that if 
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the motion pictures can portray the mean- 
ness of sin and the blessings of faith in 
such a way as to cause men to want to re- 
pent, and give to them a desire to know 
God and to serve him, that such has a right 
to be shown in the church; for that is the 
business of the church, to cause people to 
want God and to want to do his will. And 
I predict that within the next twenty-five 
years motion pictures will be used in every 
up to-date, progressive church to portray 
the great lessons of the Bible and of Chris- 
tian faith and life. Just as every effective 
church today has its pews, its heating fa- 
cilities, its musical instruments—all of 
which at one time were tabooed by every 
church—so will every effective church in 
the future have its motion picture equip- 
ment. And likewise other innovations will 
be made; for the Church must sell relig- 
ion to the community. And to do this, it 
must use every available means that will 
best teach and demonstrate the worthwhile- 
ness of religion and the claims of God upon 
every life. 

The function of every church is primarily 
to “sell religion to the community.” The 
pastor is the Head Salesman. And every 
member of the church should be a free 
lance advertiser, keeping constantly in 
mind that he should never lose an oppor- 
tunity to advertise by his manner and at- 
titude of life, the grade of goods which is 
handled by the house he represents. The 
whole church should be alive to the propo- 
sition of denouncing sin and popularizing 
righteousness and justice. In short, the 
whole program of the Church is a program 
of salesmanship—to get people to want to 
invest in Christian faith and to get former 
investors to invest more heavily from year 
to year.[To be continued in our next issue]. 


of Democracy 


HENRY F. COPE 


Excerpts From the “Literary Address” Given at the Elon College Commencement. 
Reported by C. M. Cannon 


minds. To live in freedom is to be 

free from the bondage of serfdom to 
the life that lives for things alone. For 
any man to be free all men must be free. 
For any man to realize full human 
values he must live so that all men may 
find those values. Our world stands at the 
forks of the road. Either it will go on in 
its present individualistic struggle, each 
man for himself, intensifying the means and 
the scope of warfare until it ends in the 
suicide of such a struggle, or it must find 
a new way. It must find new motives for 
men, motives that will be as powerful as 
the present acquisitive ones, that will af- 
ford greater satisfactions and will work 
practically. We have come to our present 
world impasse because we have not believed 
in democracy; we have not lived for com- 
mon human values. We have, individuals 
and nations, each sought our own. Class 


J) mince calls on us to change our 


has been set against class, man against man, 
and nation against nation in a common 
struggle to possess the property of the 
earth. The war has taught us little if it 
has not taught us that the current motives 
must lead to a disaster beyond our language 
to depict. 

Democracy offers the way out. But de- 
mocracy is powerless without the motive that 
will move us from the passion for individual 
and exclusive property to the passion for 
the good of all. There is only one thing 
that can save our world. It is not new ar- 
rangements of civil geography; it is not 
diplomatic devices; it is not the makeshift 
of ameleriorations in the lot of suffering 
classes. It is the shift of human purposes 
from property ends to personal ends, from 
social prestige to the enrichment of society, 
from our present lust to human love. The 
greatest reformer of all times called on men 
to change their minds. The world crisis 
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calls on us to change our minds. We have 


held the faith, so far, that self-interest is 
the only motive that will work. Democracy 
means that love will work. The purpose 
of human good demands the motive of hu- 
man love. 

The challenge of democracy is to form a 
religiously-motived world. If human, so- 
cial love, if living for the good of all, if liv- 
ing in the faith that life’s real satisfac- 
tions are found in the spiritual values of 
humanity is not religion, then we might as 
well abandon the Word and find another. 
This is what Christianity means if it means 
anything worth while to our world, that it 
is possible to substitute for the self-interest 
that has wrought our ruin the love of men 
that will work the salvation of all. 

And this same motive points the way, the 
devotion of our means and our energies to 
all that helps men find freedom and full- 
ness of life. Here education, too, must be 
converted. It must be brought over from 
the individual interest to the social interest. 
The change of education must mean to men 
and women the change to give themselves 
to their world. Education will not be demo- 
cratic until it is directed to social ends, un- 
til it sets the minds of the education upon 
this motive of the larger social love. Who- 
ever takes college in terms of a leverage on 
social exploitation is a traitor to both re- 
ligion and education. Our hope lies here, 
that as through education men are led to 
discover the true values of life, to under- 
stand its processes and see its values, they 
will give themselves to the democratic pur- 
pose of living for their world, of realizing 
a society organized for the good of all. If 
you young people are going out thinking 
only of your advantages in terms of your 
own acquisitions, as means of enriching 
yourselves, then you are false to your col- 
lege, traitors to your world, contributors to 
its breakdown. But not so have you learned 
life. College means the chance of every 
man to be all that he may be in order to 
give all that he is, in enriched powers and 
clarified heightened vision, in fullness of 
service to his world. 

Our democracy challenges every college 
man and woman to find a way for our 
world. To tackle the hardest of all prob- 
lems, the problem of changing the minds of 
men, that is our task. We have no less to 
do than to make a world see new values, 
find new ways, and realize democracy 
through the spiritual experience of social 
good will. No man knows just what the 
ways will be; but we do know that we never 
can walk in these new ways until we have 
the will to live for human good. To form 
and enrich that will in ourselves, to show 
it to others, to strengthen it in them—that 
is our task. The way of human love is pos- 
sible; its technique is new to our world; 
to work it out is no small task. And it is 
to this that democracy challenges us, to 
make a new world of human justice, good 
will, and common satisfactions. 





If Satan did not disguise his snares, if he 
did not bait his hook, if he would leave 








Get Together! 


BY DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
(GET together! 

Who?—The churches. 

What churches?—All the denominations. 

What for?—For the welfare of mankind. For the love of Jesus. For 
the sake of the Man-in-the-Street, who does not know nor care for the petty 
quarrels and jealousies of the different sects, but who does notice the fact of 
the dissensions that are common news. 

When the Man-in-the-Street goes to church, what does he want to hear? 
Does he want to hear controversial sermons or denominational praises? Is 
his heart hungry for scientific discussions on evolution, or pulpit dynamics on 
disputed passages? 

Verily, brethren, when the Man-in-the-Street does stray into the syna- 
gogue, and has these husks thrown at him, he may taste a few bites, but he 
won’t be apt to come again. He came in for Bread and you gave him a Dis- 
cussion. He does not even care how the Bread is made. What he wants is 
the Bread itself. Why don’t you give him that? He is not even interested 
in the machinery that makes the Bread. What he wants is BREAD! And 
you give him a grist mill. 

And of what value are all these dissensions among the different denomina- 
tions that are going on all over the land! What profit, brethren, to the 
unsaved? 

Verily again, now is the opportunity of the Man-Who-Sits-in-the-Seat- 
of-the-Scorner! For he, noting how these different sects do not agree on 
what they call “fundamentals,” or “modernity,” sayeth to himself, “Go to, 
now! Why should I join a church or profess this thing they call Christianity, 
when the result seems to be a grist of bitterness and jealousy and misunder- 
standing and even hate? If this is Christianity, what advantage does it have 
over any other religion? Nay, ye preachers of denominationalism and of dis- 
cussion of disputed points of theology, I will hie me to my club, or my society, 
or my quiet family circle, and find my own religion, which certainly can not 
be any worse than the kind you put up for my beholding!”. 

The churches of this land are being torn and wounded by their own mem- 
bers in pulpit and pew; and unless there is a getting together on the real 
fundamentals of man’s need of a Redeemer, and the giving of One for the 
salvation of the world, a heart stab will be dealt the Church which Jesus 
loved from which it will take long years to recover. 

What are the Fundamentals? 

The things that Jesus taught. Love to God and to Neighbor. If the 
churches in pulpit and pew will preach and practice that Fundamental and 
stick to it for ten years, all other questions will be settled, the Man-in-the- 
Street will come in and be converted, and the Church Universal will make 
glad the heart of the Master. But the churches are being wounded by their 
own members. What would Jesus say if he were to listen to these useless 
discussions on themes that are not fundamental? 

In the name of our Lord, let all the churches get together! It is) the 
time of all times in world history for the disciples of Jesus to illustrate his 
character to the outside world. Instead of answering his agonizing cry that 
his disciples might be ONE, Christendom is squabbling over names, and 
quibbling over non-essentials, and the Scorner is saying with contempt, “How 
these Christians love one another!” 

Yea, verily, brethren, that it what is happening to the Man-in-the-Street. 
For the sake of winning a controversial argument you are losing the Man- 
in-the-Street. . 

GET TOGETHER! YE CHURCHES! OR THE MASTER WILL DIS- 
OWN YOU, AND SAY, “DEPART FROM ME!” 

What Milton said in his time is true now: “The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.”—The Christian Herald. 
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the sugar coating off those bitter poisons 
he passes out, it would not take such close 
detective work to steer clear of him. If he 
would not attack us all unawares and fre- 
quently use some one we love to entice us 
to do wrong, we should know when to pre- 
pare for battle. If he would ask us to do 
our worst, to turn around and head for 


ruin, we probably should say firmly: “Get 
thee behind me.” But Satan has made it 
his business to deceive. No bells ring to 
warn us that a decisive moment has come. 
Unannounced, the tempter steals up behind 
us to paint the picture before us bright with 
hope or black with despair as will best 
serve his purpose.—Mrs. E. E. Andros. 
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Some Ministers I Have Known 
THE REV. HENRY Y. RUSH, D. D. 
By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


membered among our people for his 

long and valuable service as editor of 
our church papers, was a native of North 
Carolina, and was born near Ashboro, in 
Randolph County of that State on August 
25, 1885. He came from a prominent fam- 
ily, and his parents were deeply religious, 
so that he had the benefit of Christian 
training from his early years, the influence 
of which controlled his life. When he was 
eleven years old he began work in a print- 
ing office, and in the two years that he was 
engaged in this business he acquired a 
practical experience with type and printer’s 
ink which had its effect when it came to 
a choice of occupation. From thirteen to 
fifteen he attended school at Marion and 
elsewhere in North Carolina, and then his 
people moved to Indiana. On arrival there 
he worked and studied and became a teacher 
in a country school. In 1852, he entered 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
which school was controlled by the Chris- 
tians and was under the able presidency of 
Horace Mann. ~He was in the college for 
a year of more, when, on account of fail- 
ing health, he relinquished his hope of se- 
curing a college degree. 

In his retirement after leaving Antioch 
he felt the pressure of a call to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the need of instruction 
in theology; and in consequence, in 1854, he 
‘was matriculated at Meadville, Pa., in the 
seminary where at that period several of 
our ministers were trained. Our people 
were represented on the faculty of the in- 
stitution by our beloved brother, Elder Da- 
vid Millard. Here the young man devoted 
himself diligently to Bible study for three 
years, to the time of his graduation in the 
summer of 1857. 

He began pastoral work at once, taking 
charge first of the church at West Liberty, 
Ohio, and following this by others at Glady 
Creek, McKees Creek, and Christiansburg, 
in the same conference. As preacher and 
pastor, he was earnest and faithful and 
won the trust and affection of his people. 

The Civil War burst upon us in the spring 
of 1861, and the young preacher threw the 
weight of his voice and influence toward 
the preservation of the Union; and in 1862 
he was active in recruiting a part of Com- 
pany E, of the 110th Ohio Volunteers. In 
recognition of this service the Governor 
gave him a commission as second lieutenant 
in that regiment. He was at the front as 
a soldier for the next two years, at the 
conclusion of which time, on account of 
disabilities, he was given an honorable dis- 
charge from the service. 

He returned to Ohio to resume active 
work in the pulpit; but the next year, 1865, 
he was elected as editor of The Gospel Her- 
ald. In the capacity of editor he was soon 
recognized as a clear and forceful writer; 
a man who held decided opinions, and knew 


D* Henry Y. Rusu, who is specially re- 


how to express them in elegant phrase, and 
with a pen which preferred the flavor of 
honey to that of gall. In 1868 he was 
elected editor of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty, the denominational organ of the Chris- 
tians, in association with Rev. Daniel P. 
Pike, who had long held control of the 
paper from his office in Newburyport, Mass. 
Dr. Rush presently became sole editor of 
the paper and by his wise and prudent 
policy extended its reputation and influence. 
He held this position up to 1877, when he re- 
turned to the active work of the ministry. 

It was in 1874, at the General Convention 
of the church which was held at Stanford- 
ville, N. Y., in October of that year that 
the writer first met Brother Rush, though 
they had been corresponding freely for sev- 
eral years. Brother Rush was among the 
leaders of the great Convention, and his 
voice was heard often in discussion of the 
problems that were before the session. The 
gentle spirit of the editor, his intelligent at- 
titude on the several matters under debate, 
and the kindly manner in which he handled 
the propositions which he advocated—pres- 
sing his own points earnestly, but never im- 
pugning the course or the purpose of those 
whom he opposed—appealed to the younger 
man, who was studying men and measures, 
and who sympathized with common sense 
and brotherly love rather than with dogma- 
tism and flightiness. 

When the Convention adjourned, about 
twenty of the delegates, many of them being 


Wl 
With Soul Awake 


Who walks the world with soul awake 
Finds beauty everywhere; 

Though labor be his portion, 
Though sorrow he his share, 

He looks beyond obscuring clouds, 
Sure that the light is there! 


And if the ills of mortal life 
Grown heavier to bear, 

Doubt come with its perplexities 
And whisper of despair— 

He turns with love to suffering men, 
And, lo! God, too, is there. 


—Florence Earl Coates, in The Meth- 
odist Protestant. 


UA 


preachers, were booked to go by boat from 
Poughkeepsie down the Hudson River to 
New York. Brother Rush and the writer 
were of this party. In the evening, when 
the charming scenery of the riverside was 
obscured by the gathering darkness, the 
passengers began to cluster in the cabin 
of the steamer. It had been observed that 
representatives from a religious convention 
were on board, and presently a request 
came from the captain of the ship that a 
religious service should be held. A com- 
mittee began to look up a preacher. When 
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the committee approached our brethren, one 
by one they begged exemption on the ground 
of weariness after the long week’s session. 
So it fell out, if the captain’s request were 
to be heeded, that the youngest of the 
preachers must come to the front. He was 
disinclined to set himself forward, but was 
more disinclined to let such an opportunity 
for our people to go by default. Brother 
Rush, who had no sermon ready, expressed 
willingness to assist, and consented to “fol- 
low” the discourse of some one else. So 
the service was held. A lady was found 
to preside at the piano. Several familiar 
hymns were sung in which every one could 
join, and the people who thronged together, 
the most of whom were strangers, sang out 
with right good will. 

After the off-hand sermon of some 
twenty-five minutes, Brother Rush. occu- 
pied about ten minutes with remarks that 
were beautiful in their simplicity and in 
their bearing on the special occasion. This 
help and the spirit in which it was given 
endeared him to the preacher, and the af- 
fection was deepened afterward as the men 
met in the various assemblies of the church. 

On returning to the pastorate, Dr. Rush 
preached at Trotwood, Shiloh, Franklin, 
and West Milton, all in Ohio. That he was 
in charge at Franklin for eleven years, and 
at Shiloh for twenty-three, is proof of his 
power and versatility in the pulpit, and his 
consecrated tact as pastor. It is the weak 
man who is so forceful as to force him to 
frequent pilgrimage, and it is the strong 
man who can serve the same parish year 
after year and find himself the stronger 
with every year that passes. 

When his age was advancing past the 
threescore and more, he resigned his charge 


at West Milton, his last pastorate, but kept 


his home in that place, while going out fre- 
quently as pulpit supply, or to preach on 
some special occasion. 

The end came with him in his seventieth 
year at his home in West Milton, after a 
week’s illness, on April 17, 1905. 

The funeral occurred at Troy, Ohio, ‘on 
April 20. Dr. W. H..Dehison was the 
preacher, and, was assisted by Dr. O. W. 
Powers and Brother O. P. Furnas. Eigh- 
teen ministers of the Christian Church tes- 
tified of their regard for Dr. Rush by their 
attendance at the service. 


Dr. Rush was eloquent in the sacred desk, 
a writer of unusual gifts, whose produc- 
tions were characterized by a chaste and 
elegant style and infused with persuasive 
power. He held many prominent positions 
in the church and had much to do with the 
development of our people. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order up to the Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars. He was 
also honored by appointment as member of 


“the Board of Visitors of Miami County, 


Ohio, and was connected with several or- . 
ganizations, both State and national. 

Most of all and the best, he was the 
gentle soul, the devout servant of his Mas- 
ter, a true Christian in its noblest sense, 
and beloved of all who were actuated by 
the similar motive. 
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At Prayer Time 


Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God.—Mark 1: 14. 
o 


When you open the New Testament, it 
is about the first word your eyes fall on, 
the gospel. 

The first book in the New Testament is 
called “the gospel.” 

When you turn to the second book, again 
it is the gospel, but it is according to an- 
other version. 

And the third book is also called gospel, 
but that is the gospel from a new view- 
point. 

And the fourth book is called gospel, but 
this is gospel with a shifted emphasis. 

But all the way along it is gospel. 

And when you begin to read these Gos- 
pels you find the central character is Jesus 
of Nazareth, and he is always talking about 
the gospel. For instance, he stands up in 
the little synagogue in Nazareth and he 
quotes a passage from the book of Isaiah, 
and he says: “The spirit of the Lord is up- 
on me, beeause he has appointed me to 
preach the gospel.” 

By and by, John the Baptist sends men 
asking if he is indeed the Messiah, and 
Jesus says, “Now you go and tell John 
that the gospel is being preached.” 

On a certain occasion, a woman steals 
behind him and anoints his feet and head 
with perfume. And Jesus’ heart is soothed, 
and he says, “Wherever the gospel is 
preached the thing that this woman has 
done is going to be related.” + 

At the very end of his life, before the 
cloud received him from men’s sight, he 
said, “Now go and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation.” That was the word that 
was always on his lips, gospel, and when 
you pass from the Gospels to the letters, 
you can hardly turn a page of Paul’s let- 
ters without finding the word “gospel.” 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Listen to him as he says to the Romans, 
people he has never seen, “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel, I want to preach it.” Listen 
to him as he says to his Galatian friends, 
“If an angel from heaven preached any 
other than my gospel, let him be accursed.” 

Always it is the gospel, and when he is 
an old man in prison, very poor, owning 
nothing, he feels himself rich because he 
possesses the gospel. It is the gospel of the 
blessed God. 

Everywhere, then, in the New Testament 
we find ourselves reading the word gospel, 
and in the last book we find an angel in the 
midst of heaven entrusted with the ever- 
lasting gospel which shall be preached to 
all the nations.—Rev. Chas. E. Jefferson, 
D. D., in the Boston Transcript. 

o 


Do the moments of our serious reflection, 
or of our devotional meditation, lead us 
into any clearer sense of the great posses- 
sion here mentioned? Every one knows that 
the gospel is good news—it is glad tidings. 
But there is much of our prayer life that 


is marked with a suggestion of heaviness. 
This may be because we ar@ more earnest 
when our hearts are troubled, or that we 
resort to prayer more when in sorrow or 
when we face difficult anxieties. Prayer is 
our great aid in such situations, it is true. 

But it is also true that prayer leads the 
spirit into realizations of hope; through 
prayer, life comes to be free and buoyant; 
this inner working of our lives lifts us into 
atmospheres of gladness. 

May we therefore this week pray to be 
made glad, arid may we ask for a clearer 
realization that the very heart of the New 
Testament, and the very heart of the Chris- 
tian ntessage is that which is “good” and 
that which is “glad.” 


o 

Approach not the altar with gloom in thy 
soul 

Nor let "thy feet falter from terror’s con- 
trol; 

God loves not the sadness of fear and mis- 


trust; : 
O, serve him with gladness,—the loving 
and just! 


His bounty is tender, his being is love; 
His smile fills with splendor the blue arch 


above 
Confiding, believiita, O, enter always 


A Creed 


I do believe 

That, while in this old world few 
things are sure, 

Right, truth, and love forevermore en- 


jure; 

That these are ’mongst the things most 
worth our while 

—A song, a smile, 

The wiping of a tear from eyes that 
grieve. 


I do believe 
That in the day of famine or of feast 
That one is richest who has sought the 


least; 

That, spite of all earth’s woes, and 
tears, and — 

Love is, and reign 

And sunshine tscugh the ages Time 
doth weave. 


I do believe 

Ged plants some seeds of gladness in 
each day, 

And = on children happy at their 
pla 

That Reten men, though paupers, 
churlis, or slaves, 

Are more than graves 

To which the grass and mosses damply 
cleave. 

—CLARENCE E. FLYNN. 


ee 


His courts with thanksgiving, his portals 
_ with praise! 





Citi not to his temple with pride on thy 
mien 

But losis and simple, in courage serene; 

Bring meekly before him the faith of a 


ild, 
Bow down and adore him with heart un- 
defiled. —Osgood. 


oO 


Joy is not alone a blessing and a gift, 
it is also a duty and a virtue. Some lives 
are so ordered with good health or. inspir- 
ing circumstances, or successful achieve- 
ments that joy springs up spontaneously. 
Other lives must find joy, if at all, in spite 
of illness or dull surroundings or unhope- 
ful defeats. Yet through prayer and un- 
selfishness and the presence of Christ, the 
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least favored life may be kept in touch with 
the sources of joy and respond to them with 


- praise and thankfulness. 


o 
Whoever wakens on a day, 
Happy to know and be, 
_ To — the air, to love his kind, 
~ To labor, to be free— 
Already his enraptured soul 
Lives in eternity. 
=the Daily Altar. 


Jehovah, lift thou up the light of thy coun- 
tenance upon us. 
Thou —T" gladness in my heart.—Psalm 
4: 6, 7. 
oO 


For our further meditation: 

May there not be a larger significance 
than we usually have given to the terse 
statement, “the common people heard him 
Gladly?” (Mark 12:31) 

Is there not large opportunity for Chris- 
tian service today to help make men and 
women glad—glad to be alive, glad to share 
in wholesome friendships, glad to serve in 
activities of the church, glad to participate 
in worship? 

May there not be.a brighter prospect to 
all of our lives by making our spirits sensi- 
tive to the common beauties of the world? 
Luther said, “God writes the gospel not in 
the Bible alone, but on trees, and flowers, 
and clouds, and stars.” 

Have we written over our interpretation 
of the gospel, “the good news of God?” 
That is just what Jesus began preaching. 

Are our churches today offering oppor- 
tunities for glad ‘occasions to men and 
women whose social instincts may be seek- 
ing expression and may perhaps need guid- 
ing? 

Do you really feel that the gospel will 
make for a happy world? Here, let us 
think of a splendid passage in Isaiah 51: 3. 
“Jehovah hath comforted Zion; he hath 
comforted all her waste places, and hath 
made her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like a garden of Jehovah; joy and 
gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiv- 
ing, and the voice of melody.” 


oO 
“Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel! 
Win and conquer, never cease; 
May thy lasting, wide dominions 
Multiply and = increase.” 


O thou divine opirtt that, in all events of 
life, art knocking at the door of my heart, 
help me to respond to thee. I would not 
be driven blindly as the stars over their 
courses. I would not be made to work out 
thy will unwillingly, to fulfill thy law un- 
intelligently, to obey thy mandates unsym- 
pathetically. I would take the events of my 
life as good and perfect gifts from thee; I 
would receive even the sorrows of life as 
disguised gifts from thee. I would have 
my heart open at all times to receive—at 
morning, noon, and night; in spring, and 
summer, and winter. Whether thou comest 
to me in sunshine or rain, I would take 
thee into my heart joyfully. Thou art thy- 
self more than the sunshine; thou art thy- 
self compensation for the rain; it is thee, 
not thy gifts, I crave; knock, and I shall 
open unto thee. Amen.—George Matheson. 

Ernest D. GILBERT. 
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World Conquest 


Franklinton Christian College 


BY OMER S. THOMAS 


N our visit to Franklinton Christian Col- Indiana. 


l lege, we were very much pleased with 
the showing of the students at the 
graduating exercises. 

The young people have manifested very 
excellent talent in both oratory and music. 
The oratorical contest was of the highest 
merit both as to selection and delivery. 
There were six young people in the contest 
and not one of them hesitated for a mo- 
ment in the delivery of his selection, all 
of which were orations. Then at the grad- 
uation exercises those who took part were 
on about the same plane as the oratorical 
contestants, having fine selections and ren- 
dering them well. On the last evening one 
of the finest operettas imaginable was ren- 
dered by the girls. They were all in Indian 
costumes and gave “The Feast of the Red 
Corn.” Their singing was not only good, 
but the acting was excellent also. 


On account of the financial conditions 
which the farmers of the South have had 
to pass through for the last year, our school 
is in somewhat of an embarrassing situa- 
tion financially, so that we are needing the 
aid of the churches of the North more 
than we have been having. In the days 
of our revered John Blood when he was able 
to get into the conferences to present the 
cause of Franklinton, there was a better 
support than there has been since that time, 
as the present Board is all busy in other 
offices. We are hoping that our folks may 
learn more of the work that is being done 
there and give it their hearty support. A 
visit to the institution would cause every 
member of the Christian Church to be proud 
of the fact that he had anything to do with 
the building of the school. Let us rally to 
Franklinton. 


Social Service Work 


D®: CARLYLE SUMMERBELL as Social 

Service Secretary, is doing a fine work in 
getting into our colleges to carry his so- 
cial message to the students. We are giv- 
ing here his testimony of the students with 
whom he came in contact while at two of 
our colleges. I believe that not only the 
students but also the pastors of our 
churches would do well to get the larger 
vision of the possibility of the social mes- 
sage for their people. Dr. Summerbell’s 
work at the University of Chicago last year 
especially fits him for the teaching that he 
is doing along that line, and city churches 
especially would find his lectures helpful in 
taking up some of the problems that they 
are facing. We give below a short word 
about his college visits: 


Two of Our Colleges 
URING the last three weeks it has been 


my privilege to visit Defiance College, 
of Ohio, and Union Christian College, of 


As Secretary of Social Service, 

I lectured on this subject, also gave lec- 
tures of a popular nature. I desire to re- 
port to the brotherhood, after seeing our 
students personally, and in their recitations, 
that we can congratulate ourselves upon 
having such a fine body of young men and 
woman. They are healthy, natural, nor- 
mal Americans, and those who have given 
to these institutions in years past, can be 
assured that their benevolence has not been 
in vain. 
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The faculties are composed of men and 
women who love their work. Sometimes 
they sacrifice several hundred dollars a year 
to teach in our colleges, and they look upon 
their callings as divine. The atmosphere of 
these institutions make it easy to live the 
Christian life and hard to live the selfish 
life, and we can confidently expect that 
these young people will carry on the work 
of the Kingdom better than their fathers 
and mothers. So they should, as the prayer 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” is coming nearer its consumma- 
tion. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Woman’s Work 


[Please send items for this department to either Mrs. Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia 


Craig Helfenstein, Dayton, Ohio.] 
Notice to Conference Officers 


T is only about three months until another 

year’s work of our Woman’s Boards will 
have been finished. We are very anxious 
that every conference woman’s board shall 
see to it that the goals set for them are 
reached, for only in this way can the tasks 
which we have set for ourselves be accom- 
plished and the pledges we have made be 
met. Are you, dear conference officer, keep- 
ing careful count of the number of new so- 
cieties in your conference and the funds re- 
ceived so that you may be sure to do your 
share? If you are falling short in either 
point are you making any effort to reach 
the goals within the next three months? 

Two conferences have already reported 
that the goal for new societies has been 
reached and we are quite sure one other 
conference will reach its goal, but what 
about the forty or more woman’s boards 
which have not reported a single new so- 
ciety? 

The same three conference boards which 
are organizing the new societies will also 
reach their financial goal because they are 
working, working to that end. One confer- 
ence has just completed a special fund of 
$127.50 for some special work at Frank- 
linton, each society in the conference mak- 
ing a special offering varying in amount 
from $1.73 to $50. 

In another conference, the president of 
the woman’s board has written a personal 
letter to each local society asking each 
member to place in a mite box a penny a 
day for three months and thus provide for 
the deficit which they seemed to be facing. 
Practically every society in the conference 
has adapted the plan and they are hoping 
to raise at least $1,000 in this way. 


If you have a plan in your conference, 
write us about it, both for our encourage- 
ment and that.we may pass it on. If you 
have no plan be sure to make one right 
away and work real hard so that our goals 
may every one be reached. A. B. D. 


Sixty Days’ Missionary Reading Campaign 


T begins July 1 and extends through July 
and August, the vacation days. 
The object is: 


First, to make the leisure hours count 
for most in pleasure as well as profit. 


Second, to get as many people as possible 
to read five out of a selected list of' ten 
books, and ten leaflets out of a list of 
twenty. 


Third, to get as large a total of books 
and leaflets as possible read during July 
and August. 


This appeal is particularly to missionary 
organizations, adult and young people’s, but 
the campaign is adaptable to the whole 
church or to any organization in the church 
or Sunday-school. 


It can be worked as a contest, dividing 
the organization in two groups with leaders 
on each side and subdividing the sides into 
smaller groups with captains to keep in 
touch with the leader. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty is publish- 
ing from week to week suggestions for this 
campaign. Further particulars will gladly 
be sent from Room 25, C. P. A. Building, if 
you write for same. 

Plan to enter upon this campaign, and 
then report frequently the progress you are 
making. 

Below is the selected list of books from 
which to select five. Order books from The 
Christian Publishing Association. 


BOND TRUIUN RIE: i css cdecssniquesicintec esol 50c 
NN RAE ROWE cacsies i cteriel iciceceeteds 50c or 75c 
From Survey to Service .............. 50c or 75c 
Playing Square With Tomorrow..50c or 75c 
Stay at Home Journeys ................. 40c or 65c 
Under Many Flags ........................ 40c or 65c 
TAO TONG hie ciiiticecindimwnsiaawsiod 40c or 65c 


The Vanguard of the Race ........... 
Conscripts of Conscience ....... 
Out Where the World Begins ................ $1.50 






HE above in regard to the Reading Cam- 
paign is from The Christian Mission- 
ary for June. There is also a list of leaf- 
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lets given from which societies are asked 
to make selections. 


I have been requested to make a selec- 
tion of ten leaflets which might cover all 
the subjects treated and thus aid those who 
will enter this campaign. The list selected 
is as follows: 


The Story of John Eliot. 

The Stewardship of Motherhood. 

The Magic Touch. 

The New Japan. 

The Call of Youth. 

Home Missions in Action. 

A Practical Definition of Christian 
Americanization. 

Rosa Zalaway. 

The Church Treasurer Who Got Mad. 

The Jarring of Jacob Shapleigh. 


Send fifteen cents to Room 25, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, and receive the se- 
lection of ten leaflets. 


Did you read the review of the leaflet, 
“The Stewardship of Motherhood,” by Mrs. 
Noma Johnson, in a recent number of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty? 


We would like to hear from you in re- 
gard to how you are succeeding in your 
Reading Campaign. , 

EMMA S. POWERS. 


Just to Remind You! 


HIS is the month of roses, and Mission- 

ary Cradle Roll Rally Day is here! 

Many missionary societies are planning 
great times for the babies at their meet- 
ing, and we are sure that they will all 
have a very happy day together. 

We have some extra copies of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty of May 11, which contains 
the program and the dialogue, “How the 
Missionary Cradle Roll Helps.” They can 
be had by writing to Emma S. Powers, 
Room 25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
and enclosing two cents to pay the -postage. 

Now what we want to remind you of is 
that next month, July, is the time for the 
annual offering for the general Literature 
Fund. If you have had a copy of the pro- 
gram for 1921-22, you found it in a tiny 
envelope, which is intended for you to use 
to carry your offering to the July meeting 
and place in the offering basket. 


If you have lost the envelope, or if you 
never had the envelope, or if your society 
wants extra envelopes, please send word to 
Room 25, C. P. A. Building, very soon and 


‘more envelopes will. be prepared so that 


your society may send a big offering this 
year for the LITERATURE FUND. 


oO 


Astronomer tells us that the discovery of 
the planet Neptune was made, not because 
any telescope had seen it, but because as- 
tronomical phenomena which had been di- 
rectly observed could not be, explained with- 
out presupposing some such planet exercis- 
ing its attraction upon the system which the 
telescopes were watching. In some similar 
fashion the human mind discovers that its 
system is neither complete nor intelligible 
until it has been supplemented by the postu- 
late of God.—Dr. John Kelman. 


A Mother’s Letters: 


HoME NEST. 
AUGHTER Mine: 
Your idea of each girl in your “set” writing to her Mother for a sugges- 
tion as to how to spend the summer vacation was perfectly “scrumptious!” 
No wonder the girls hailed it with delight. 


Those bright ideas run in the family! You know it has been a dispute 
of long standing, and still unsettled, as to whether you look like your Father 
and get your brains from your Mother or whether you get your good looks 
from your Mother and think like your Father! 


I’ll wager that when the answers come you’ll assemble in one room and 
burn forbidden candles to break the retiring rules to read them. You remem- 
ber I lost the last wager with you. There was a very talented authoress who, 
in answer to the question, “What do you desire most personally?” replied, 
“To have a five-pound box of lime fruit candy in the house that no other 
member of the family knows about and to beat my daughter in an argument 
just once before I die!” To the latter part of which I hear a great chorus 
of American Mothers saying “Amen!” But I’m so sure of this one that I'll 
specify Kayser silk gloves—size six and a fourth, please. Just a fourth too 
large for you to borrow permanently! 


I know something else, too. You were pretty sure when you made the 
suggestion that each of these various and numerous Mothers would be so 
pleased to think, “My girl away at college has written and asked me to write 
something to be read to all the other girls” that she immediately sets about 
“baking and brewing” to send a box of “goodies” to be eaten at the conclave. 
Anyway I’m sending along my contribution for the “spread.” Hope you girls 
have a good time. But don’t overeat and don’t stay up too late. Better get 
your lessons for the next day first. 


Now for the vacation. Let me suggest how you decide what each one 
will finally do. Write down on a separate slip of paper each suggestion. Then 
mix them up good and draw out a slip. Each girl is pledged to do what her 
draw suggests. 

A vacation should do three things: Give you physical rest; renew your 
spirit and mind; send you back eager to get at your work. 

Therefore, I suggest: : 

Go home. Sleep and sleep. Putter around the house. Let the family 
show you all the things they have been saving up for your admiration during 
your absence. Keep this up, if possible, for about two weeks—until you can 
not sit still any longer; until you cannot sleep beyond four o’clock a. m., when 
the birds begin to sing. 

For the next two or three weeks go visit your friends and relatives who 
have been longing to see you. Take your music ‘along. Sing and play for 
them. Give them the very best you have to give. And drink in great draughts 
of love and inspiration from them. It is there in plenty for you, if you let 
them come close to your heart. 

Then go home and say, “Out of the kitchen for you, Mother dear. It’s 
the family flivver for you and Father. Go on that long delayed and belated 
honeymoon. We kids will run the place.” 

I’ll not describe the joys you’ll find in that kitchen. But you’ll find them. 
Go to it and practice all your up-to-date theories of housekeeping. I can 
promise the girl who tries this one thing for sure—her Mother will look mighty 
good to her at the end of two weeks! 

Then it will be time for you to get your clothes ready to go back to school. 
By the time you have washed and ironed; pressed your garments and sewed 
on fasteners; dyed the georgette blouses; made some of the old skirts into new 
waists, and managed a few really new things, you will just have time to 
cram them into your trunk, kiss the folks -by, and flivver for your train. 

You will be so happy you'll begin to sing your “Hail, Dear Alma Mater” 
as soon as you set foot in the dormitory! 

The Dean of Women will look like your ideal of a “best friend.” ‘You 
will be so healthy and hungry that you will greet the stewed beans and prunes 
with, “Well, well, see who’s here! Glad to see all the old friends back.” 

You will be so anxious to read something that your textbooks will look 
like a row of the “best sellers.” 

We will be waiting to hear from your conference and to know who draws 
the prize vacation. . 

The baby robins are all grown up. The nest on the front porch is so 
empty it makes me lonesome. Think I'll take it down. 

But now that the early cherries are — ripe I’m trying not to be 
sorry I kept your cat shut up so he could not get those robins while they 
learned to fly! 

Lots of love from us all, 
MOTHER. 
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Some one once complained about the way 


a great artist was taking pains about a lot 
of little things, and impatiently spoke of 
them to the painter as “trifles.” But the 
artist replied quietly: “Yes, they are tri- 
fles, I admit; but then trifles make perfec- 
tion, and perfection when it is attained is 
no trifle!”—Charles Melancthon Jones. 


There is often more genuine heroism in 
being in the place of duty than in any par- 
ticular heroic act. To be right where one 
ought to be, doing the thing one ought to do, 
is far more commendable than to be so busy 
here and there that life’s real duties and 
opportunities are neglected—The Presby- 
terian Advance. 
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THAT was a splendid Forward Movement 
rally and school we had the privilege 

of conducting May 28 in the Union Church, 
Brown County, Ohio. It was a full day, 
but the church is determined to be a model 
Forward Movement church. It is a purely 
rural church and is working out the plans 
of the Movement in splendid shape. One 
hundred and seventy-five attended the dem- 
onstration of the work in the afternoon 
which lasted over two hours. Mrs. Athella 
M. Howsare conducts services at this church 
once a month. A number from the Fees- 
burg and Higginsport churches were 


present. 
o 


()CTOBER 1 is approaching rapidly. It is 
highly important that all Religious Edu- 
‘cation committeemen and group ‘workers in 
the Forward Movement make special effort 
to enlist new members in every department 
of the Sunday-school. Our Sunday School 
Board has set its goal for 100,000 enrolled 
in our Sunday-schools by September 30. 
That means fully a ten percent increase in 
your school. It is yours to get that increase, 
Forward Movement Religious Education 
workers. We presume you have already 
been asked to help in this matter by the 
Sunday School Board and we want to séc- 
ond their request. We depend on you to 
make good. 
oO 
OME of our general church workers, de- 
partment agencies, conference officers 
have not yet fully realized what a channel 
of service right down to the last family in 


every parish is offered them through the . 


Forward Movement organization. The 
proper committeeman and his correspond- 
ing group leaders furnish an avenue to get 
information to every family in the con- 
gregation. These committeemen and group 
workers stand ready to co-operate with our 
church departments in every possible way. 


oa 


HE Superintendent is one of the team in 
the denominational institutes to be held 
in the New York Eastern and in the Rays 
Hill and Southern Pennsylvania confer- 


ences. He will attend the Ontario Confer- 
ence at Ringwood. 
D2 
What Happens. 


NE of the most interesting and profit- 
able events in a church is when the 
pastor and his five Forward Movement 
committeemen sit down around a table and 
write down in black and white the names 
of all the members of all the families that 





S. Thomas, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 
Wilson P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 
look to their church for Christian light and 
service. That would include all the fami- 
lies that belong to the church, and those 
who would join that church naturally if 
they were to join any church, those fami- 
lies whose children are in the Sunday- 
school, those who would look to their church 
and pastor for comfort and service in times 
of sickness, death, funerals, weddings, all 
those who would look to that church and 
count it as their church. It may take more 
than one meeting to make that list com- 
plete. It takes time and pays. It usually 
takes several meetings to do the work well. 
What is likely to happen? When those six 
persons see that long list of names laid out 
on the table before them and probably for 
the first time fuliy realize the responsibil- 
ity of their church to the community, they 
will come to their knees in prayer and in a 
new sense of consecration. Some churches 
have not faced fully their responsibility 
yet; they have not appointed their commit- 
tee and “named them one by one.” If you 
do not have a pastor, then do this task with- 
out him. It is your church and your re- 
sponsibility. 
oO 


FIELD Worker Mr. Bennett is at work in 
the Mt. Vernon Conference helping the 
pastors and churches in a practical way so 
that the Forward Movement work may ac- 
complish the largest possible results in that 
conference. 
o 


The Commission on Foreign Missions 


HE American Christian Convention meets 

in Burlington, N. C., October 17. One 
of the important commissions now study- 
ing the work of the Forward Movement in 
all its details is the Commission on the For- 
ward Movement and its report will be one 
of the most important to come before the 
Convention. The personnel of the Com- 
mission composed of eleven persons is Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge, Chairman, Erie, Pa.; 
Rev. Hiley Baker, Eaton, Ohio; Rev. Simon 
Bennett, South Solon, Ohio; Rev. J. T. 
Brooks, Mansfield, Ill.; Mr. A. S. Cheno- 
weth, Lima, Ohio; Rev. R. L. Hendrickson, 
Lincoln, Kansas; Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, 
Dayton, Ohio; Rev. A. O. Jacobs, Olney, 
Ill.; Rev. Wm. M. Jay, Holland, Va.; Mr. 
Netum Rathbun, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. J. O. 
Winters, Greenville, Ohio. 


0 
By June 30 
EST you forget—we are again calling 


your attention to some important mat- 
ters: We desire your signed prayer cove- 
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nant and your signed tithers’ card in our 
files by that date; we want all back pay- 
ments on the Forward Movement pledges 
in if possible; we urge you to have the 
names of your church Forward Movement 
committee in our office by that date. 
Every pastor knows what it means when 
he may have the hearty co-operation of his 
members and departments. We frequently 
hear our pastors tell how their work is hin- 
dered by lack of co-operation, yet we fre- 
quently find that those same pastors fail 
to give co-operation to conference and de- 
nominational plans. We plead for every 
pastor and church to co-operate in the offi- 
cially adopted programs and plans of the 
church. There is such a fine spirit of co- 
operation on the part of so many of our 
people that it makes the failures all the 
more noticeable. One can put a thousand 
to flight, but two working together (co-op- 
eration) can not only put two thousand to 
flight, but rather ten thousand. There has 
been such willing co-operation generally 
that we could only wish for complete co- 
operation. May we count on you before 


June 30? 
Oo 


OUR Superintendent passed through In- 
dianapolis recently and could scarcely 
find a hotel room for the night. We found 
one of the political parties holding a State 
convention with 1,700 delegates present— 
professional men, farmers, and business 
men. There were three other great State 
conventions in that city at the same time. 
It was the last of May and every body so 
busy on farm and elsewhere, but they went 
to those secular conventions for two, three, 
four days. Are you too busy to give time 
and attention to Kingdom things when this 
is the crisis time of the Church and world? 
How about attending your conferenge, your 
institute, Forward Movement school and 
rally, your church gatherings? Think it 
through and remember that you are a Chris- 
tian steward. Are you too busy? 


And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That 
this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have cast into the treasury: 

For all they did cast in of their_ abundance; 
but she of her want did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.—Mark 12:43, 44. 


Such giving is being manifested by 
scores of our people in the Forward Move- 
ment and other beneVolences of the King- 
dom. God always honors it. The sad part 
is that so many do not give until it means 
real sacrifice. It is sacrifice that brings 
blessing. We have so comparativvely few 
who will make real sacrifice for the King- 
dom that we do not have the richest and 
deepest of Christian experiences. 


oO 


HE Forward Movement stands to help 

our pastors, churches, conferences in 
every way possible. Let us know if we may 
be of assistance to you with literature, cor- 
respondence, institutes, Forward Movement 
rallies, conferences. Get your requests in 
early. 
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Dedication at Mt. Pleasant 
Mt. Vernon Conference 


HE Mt. Pleasant Christian Church, Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, was dedicated Sun- 
day, May 21. The people began to gather 
quite early in the morning, and they seemed 
to keep coming, until the service closed in 
the afternoon. The audience filled the house 
in the forenoon, and quite overflowed it in 
the afternoon. Rev. Clyde Stout is pastor, 
and has been since the autumn of 1918. He 
is unusually aggressive in his methods, and 
holds a popular and enduring place in the 
hearts of his people. The building is frame, 
quite large, well proportioned, and tastefully 
finished. It is heated with a furnace, and 
lighted with electricity; has a basement un- 
der the entire building, which affords oppor- 
tunity for such gatherings as demand a 
room of its kind. 

The church was organized in 1868, by 
Rev. Wm. Webbe. The first house was dedi- 
cated January 23, 1874. Elders A. C. Han- 
ger and C. A. Williams were in charge. 
Elder Hanger preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon. There were thirty-six members in the 
first organization, one of whom—Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Ashcraft—is yet living. She attended 
the dedication of the first house, and was 
present at both services Sunday, May 21. 
She honored the audience by occupying a 
place on the platform throughout the entire 
dedicatorial service. The offering for ‘the 
day was above six hundred dollars, one hun- 
dred of which was given by Sister Ashcraft. 
It was a deeply impressive moment when 
she came forward and took her place before 
the audience, which packed the house to the 
doors. But she came with a steady step and 
a queenly grace, which said quite plainly, 
“I am a child of the King,” and, though 
eighty-nine years of age, she is straight and 
strong, with mental and physical powers un- 
abated, and her spiritual pathway growing 
brighter and brighter as she nears the per- 
fect day. To the writer she seemed to come 
from out the past to testify to the present, 
of the devotion, the faith, and the sacrifice of 
that courageous generation of which she is 
the last. 

The noon hour was spent in a social way 
under the trees by groups and families and 
old-time friends, some of whom had jour- 
neyed many miles that they might enjoy 
again the fellowship of the folks they knew 
in the long ago. The tables, laden with 
all the good things that farm and orchard 
producé and country wives know so well how 
to prepare, were placed beneath the boughs 
of the trees, which stand in rows about the 
building. The church building is charmingly 
located on a slight elevation, from which 
one can see miles of the most entrancing 
scenery. As the mountains were round 
about Jerusalem, so are they round about 
Mt. Pleasant. They seem to stand as 
friendly guards about the dwelling place of 
the Most High. The picturesque hills and 


fertile valleys, with fine farmhouses nes- 
tling among the trees, and the cattle peace- 
fully grazing on the hills nearby, give one 
a feeling of contentment which no city has 
the power to bestow. If one is inclined to 
see the unseen, one may easily see from the 
door of the church, Old Lebanon, of sacred 
memory, the oak groves and table-lands of 
Gilead, Tabor, and Gilboa, the sun-crowned 
hills of Galilee, the beauty of Sharon and 
the excellence of Carmel, and even behold 
David leading his father’s flocks to the pas- 
ture fields of Bethlehem. The writer even 
dared to think of a passing cloud as the one 
that bore the angel choir to the hills of 
Judea on that memorable night when the 
Son 6f God was born of a virgin. In the 
midst of such appealing natural beauty as 
this, Mt. Pleasant Church is situated. 

The audience was such as to put a speaker 
at his best. We are talking bosh these days 
when we talk about the “Hayseed.” It has 
come to pass that the man who follows the 
plow moves the world. 

But the sunshine of the day sifted through 
alternating clear and cloud. Groups of men 
spoke to each other in whispered tones, and 
women were seen shedding tears. We were 
reminded that in the midst of life we are in 
death. Albert Nolan, a leading citizen of 
the community, a stanch member of the 
church, a member of the building committee, 
and altogether a worthy Christian gentle- 
man, had been suddenly called to his home in 
heaven. He had anticipated the dedication 
of the new building with great pleasure, 
and promised himself many happy experi- 
ences. He had named the day for the serv- 
ice, and expressed a heartfelt glee as the 
time approached. But alas for human hopes, 
in an hour that we expect not, many of them 
are crushed. Good Mrs. Nolan was in her 
place, and doing as she has always done, 


her full share in the service to be rendered. 
Though her heart was heavy, and her tears 
were hot, she seemed to say with Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox: 

I will not doubt, though all my ships at sea 

Come dri home with broken masts and sails; 

I shall believe the hand which never fails, 

From seeming evil, worketh good for me 

And though I weep Tee anlie aon batten’ 

Still will I ery, while my best hopes lie shattered, 
I trust in thee. 


I will not doubt; 
And troubles swarm like 
I shall believe a for which I autre 


And though I groan 
I yet shall see, through my severest losses, 
The greater gain. 


Remittances for May, 1922 


Whole Number of Remittances for May, 1922.. 157 
Prom Clrmrehes .cccccccccwcccccccsscccsece eeuds 91 





Remittances for Relief Funds, May, 1922 
Eastern Kansas Conference (Personal gift through 
Russian Relief 


conference), Russian Relief ........... ae 
Fall River, First Church, Near East Relief . 0.538 
Urbana Church, Near East Relief cert 


eee eweesee 


Shiloh S. S., Armenian and Syrian Relief 5.31 
Dover, Peoples Church, Armen Relief 100.00 
A Culver, Near East Relief ............ 5.00 
Mrs. Rachel A. Harrod, Near East Relief 5.00 
A Friend, Russian Relief ............esse00: 5.00 
Friends in Newton, N. H., Church, Near East 
WE nasientuts csecodveusevacs cusdsce 6.25 
Cha: Cooper and . European Relief 5.00 
Mrs. Esther Jenkens, Russian Relief ........ 5.00 
Kate D. Seaman, TE -wcoctaquee 5.10 
Mrs. M. A. Finfrock, Near East Relief ...... 1,00 
Mrs. M. A. Finfrock, Russian Relief ........ 1.00 
Mrs. Inez Goodfellow, Near East Relief ...... 1.00 
¢ = G. Kimmel, Near POUR Scatecdéccses 2.50 
owccesecccceces 2.50 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Near East Relief daéeas 10.00 


The Hand of God in History 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 25, 1922 
Psalm 65:1, 2, 8-13 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Secretary of Sunday-schools 


Golden Text—Blessed is the nation whose 
God is Jehovah.—Psalm 33: 12. 


F999 OOOO OOOO SCOCF 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 19—A Good King. 
2 Chron, 14: 1-8. 


Tuesday, June 20—Giving and Working 
for God’s House. 2 Kings 12: 9-16, 
Weteeie June 21—Pride and Pun- 
ishm 2 Chron. 26: 11-21. 
cuaietion, June omnahan Call to Isa- 
iah. Isaiah 6: 1-12. 
Friday, June 23—A oS to Worship. 
2 Chron, 30: 1-12. 

Saturday, June 24—The King Tries to 
Destroy God’s Word. Jer. 36: 20-26. 
Sunday, June _—— Downfall of 
Judah, 2 Kings 25: 1-12. 


bw ww we ewe ee we wee weed 


Review b: 
HIS is review Sunday. 

This means a bird’s-eye view of five hun- 
dred years of the history of Israel. It 
means more than that. It means one of 
“God’s half-days” in the story of the world. 
For a thousand years to him are as one day 
and the five hundred years from Saul, Is- 
rael’s first crowned king, to the downfall 
of Jerusalem would be but a little more 
than a half day in sae reckoning. 


History as “His Sto 
One of the newest ond most popular at- 


tempts at writing history is H. G. Wells’ 
“Outline of History.” It is very interesting 
and very readable, but with scant value as 
real history because of two fatal defects. 
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First, it leaves God as a maker of history 
out of the reckoning. Second, it is full of 
interesting conjectures and interpretations 
which are based on disputed, or at least un- 
proven, theories. 

History has two sides and two definitions. 
The human side which says, “Somewhere 
at sometime, somebody did something worth 
recording ;” and the divine side which un- 
derlies or overrules the deeds of men and 
says: 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


“Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill, 

He treasurers up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will.” 

Paul may plant and Apollos may water, 
but nothing really comes to fruition with- 
out the will of God. 

Pharaoh may wickedly scheme and exe- 
cute and Nebuchadnezzar may willfully 
war and destroy, but he who does not see 
the hand and purpose of God in the records 
has missed the heart and soul of history. 
Details and Destinations 


We are so concerned with the part we see 
that we are blind to the whole. We are “so 
close to the forest that we cannot see the 
trees,” 


In the late war many a man formed his 
opinion of things on the word of some sol- 
dier “who was there and told him so.” My 
old father who was a veteran of the Civil 
War said that no one knew as little about 
the war as the soldier in the ranks, He 
was up against his piece and part of it, 
but only knew it was his to do even if he 
died, and that the High Command only knew 
why he was urged on in weariness and hun- 
ger and pain and even to death. And, if 
they could not have believed that some- 
where at the head and heart of things there 
was a master mind and a master plan, 
they would have lost all heart and given 
way to despair and defeat and welcomed 
even death. 


The Master Mind 
The Master Pian 


And so in the everlasting war of the world 
and the battles of life, we are poor and 
helpless and hopeless indeed if we leave 
God and his purpose and plan and power 
out of the reckoning. 


One can never forget such scenes as that 
when, for example, the 304th Field Artil- 
lery dedicated its colors on Smith’s Field 
and started for war. And the heart of 
that ceremony was not the formal prayer 
of the priest nor the even more formal 
benediction of the Rabbi, but it was those 
clear words of the young American chap- 
lain, which rung strong and clear-cut as 
a bell into the ears and lives of three thou- 
sand of the finest young men of America 
as he repeated David’s old. war-song in the 
twenty-seventh psalm. Read it and see if 
you can ever forget it: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
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strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid?” 
Ra * * 

“Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear: though war 
shall rise against me, in this will I be con- 
fident.” 

* a cm 

“Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” 

And when soldiers go forth to battle, or 
when men go forth to business, or when 
women do the humdrum work of the 
world, with the background of a faith and 
fellowship like that—why there is nothing 


but victory ahead. 
Today 
I am writing this in a Chicago hotel be- 


tween sessions of a great conference of 
Church Federations of America, planning 
a program of united advance in the King- 
dom of God. And in this hour, as I write, 
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I am deeply impressed with how really 
little and insignificant this. meeting of 
American church leaders is if God’s will 
and way are not ours. And from that I go 
back in my imagination to your church (you 
who read this), and your sermon and Sun- 
day-school, and your class, and yourself, 
and myself—and think again, Are we to 
read history or make it and leave HIM out? 


o 
" Review the story of five hundred years 
in your brief hour in Sunday-school today, 
but back of the prophet and priest and 
king and the divided kingdom and the wav- 
ering priesthood and the warning prophet, 
find God and remember again that we are 
not only studying the records of an ancient 
people and a civilization which is passed, 
but we are thinking God’s thoughts after 
him and are studying the ways of him who 
is “the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” 

Erie, Pa. 


Duties: What They Are and How to Do Them 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 25, 1922 
Eph, 4: 25-32; 5:1, 2 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, 1D. 1. 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor 


Program Pointers 


Ask six persons one week in advance to give three- 
minute talks on the topics given for daily reading 
on the subject, viz: “Duty to Ourselves,” ‘Duty to 
Our Friends,” “Duty in the House,” “Duty in the 
World.” “Duty to the Church,” “Duty to the Society.” 

Ask some one to look up the definition of “duty” 
as given by Webster and give the different shades 
of meaning that might shed light upon the topic. 
This should be given rather early in the evening’s 


rrogram, 

Print on the blackboard for a motto: “Fear Ged, 
and keep his commandments: for this is the whole 
DUTY of man.” Ecc. 12:13, 1. c. Have the so- 
ciety repeat this until they know it by heart and 
then let the leader show in a few well-chosen words 
how true this is. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


MONDAY—Duty to ourselves. Matt. 3: 

15. We owe it to ourselves to live 
righteously. The individual who does 
righteousness will always have the company 
of at least one righteous person;-and that 
person the one with whom he has to live all 
the time, and all of eternity. We need to 
take care that in thinking of duty to our- 
selyes that we do not let that which we 
designate as duty sink to the level of sel- 
fishness. We ofttimes hear people say, 
“Well, I owe it to myself to do so and so, 
when they are trying to make a plea for 
some selfish course. Duty and selfishness 
are never the same. 

Tuesday—Duty to friends. Prov. 18: 24. 
One duty to our friends is to meet them at 
least half way. Some people seem to think 
that it is incumbent upon their friends to do 
all the showing of friendliness. This is 
selfish. The full-rounded ripened fruit of 
friendship is a mutual giving of helpfulness 
one to the other. It is our duty to be loyal 
to our friends in time of adversity. A true 
friend will “weep with those that weep, and 
rejoice with those that rejoice.” A part 
of our duty to our friends is to seek to draw 
out the best that is in them. 

Wednesday—Duty in the house. Luke 10: 


38-42. It is our duty in the house to bear 
our share of the burdens of the work in the 
home. One who shirks his or her part in 
the labors of the home, shirks duty. It is 
our duty to be cheerful in the home. The 
complainer, the grumbler, is failing in duty 
in the home. It is our duty to be apprecia- 
tive in the home. Many a heart in the home 
circle goes hungering and grows discour- 
aged because of a lack of expressed appre- 
ciation. We take the things of the home 
life so much as a matter of course and do 
not express to the’' members of the family 
our appreciation of their thought and care 
for us. 

Thursday—Duty in the world. 1 Thess. 
4: 9-12. We owe a duty to the world, the 
duty of manifesting a spirit of brotherliness 
to all classes, rich and poor, high and low, 
fortunate and unfortunate, all complexions, 
white, black, yellow, brown, red. “Do your 
own business.” We have a duty to the 
world, that of contributing of our rightful 
share to the supplying of the needs of the 
world by our industry. Every man or wom- 
an who gets a living in the world by any 
other means than that of industrious toil, 
is simply adding to the burden of some 
weary, overburdened back somewhere. 
“Walk honestly toward them that are with- 
out.” The Christian should seek -to set the 
world an example of honest, righteous liv- 
ing. We should be examples of honesty, 
sobriety, uprightness. This is our duty. 

Friday—Our duty to the Church. 1 Thess. 
5: 11-15. Some of the duties to the Church, 
listed by Paul are to comfort one another, 
build one another up, esteem the church 
leaders very highly in love, “warn the un- 
ruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the 
weak, be patient toward all, see that none 
render evil for evil unto any.” The Church 
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has a right to expect that we shall give 
her the best that is in us. 

Saturday—Duty to the society. Isa. 61: 
1-6. It is our duty to the society to get 
back of every effort of the society to help 
the young life of the church and commun- 
ity. To give faithful service on the com- 
mittees or in the offices to which we may 
be called by the society. 


By Way of Illustration 


It was an English custom during the 
great World War to have ‘an officer sta- 
tioned at the gangplank of the troop ships 
that were about to sail with a company 
of men for the battle field, whose duty it 
was to administer an oath of loyalty to the 
soldier lads. The last clause of the oath 
was a promise to do their “full duty.” As 
an officer was administering this oath to 
a company of men one day, one young man 
turned as he passed up the gangplank and 
said, “And more than my full duty, sir.” 
We need those who are willing to do more 
than their full duty because there are so 
many who do not do theirs and it is there- 
fore necessary that some one else do that 
which has been slighted. 

During the dark days of 1870, in Con- 
necticut the candles were lighted in many 
houses and the domestic fowls went to their 
roost. The people thought the day of judg- 
ment had come. The legislature was then 
in session in Hartford. The house of rep- 
resentatives adjourned. In the council, it 
was also proposed. Col. Davenport objected, 
saying, “The day of judgment is approach- 
ing or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for adjourning; if it is, I choose to 
be found doing my duty. I wish, therefore, 
that candles be brought out.” 

There is a beautiful legend illustrating 
the blessedness of performing our duty at 
whatever cost to our own inclination. A 
beautiful vision of our Savior had appeared 
to a monk; and in silent bliss he was gaz- 
ing upon it. The hour arrived at which it 
was his duty to feed the poor of the con- 
vent. He lingered not in his cell to enjoy 
the vision, but left it to perform his humble 
duty. When he returned he found the 
blessed vision still waiting for him, and ut- 
tering these words, “Hadst thou staid, I 
must have fled.” 

Duties are ours, events are God’s. This 
removes an infinite burden from the shoul- 
ders of a miserable, tempted, dying creature. 
On this consideration only, can he securely 
lay down his head, and close his eyes.— 
Cecil. 

He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten the cause.— 
Beecher. 

That we ought to do an action is of itself 
a sufficient and ultimate answer to the ques- 
tions, Why should we do it? How are we 
obliged to do it? The conviction of duty 
implies the soundest reason, the strongest 
obligation, of which our nature is suscepti- 
ble.-—Whewell. 


For Reading or Recitation 


Each day its duty brings. The undone task 

Of yesterday cannot be now fulfilled 

Without some current work’s displacement. 
“Time 

And tide will wait for none.” Then let us act 

So that they need not wait, and keep abreast 

With them by the discharge of each day’s claim; 

For each new dawn, like a prolific tree, 

Blossoms with blessings and with duties, which 

So interwoven grow that he who shirks 

The latter, fails the first. You cannot pick 

The dainty and refuse the task. To win 

The smile of him who did his Father’s will 

In the great work assigned him, while *twas day, 

With love self-sacrificing, his high course 

We must with prayerful footsteps imitate ; 

And, knowing not what one day may bring forth, 

Live so that Death, come when he may, shall find 

Us not defaulters in arrears with Time, 

Mourning like Titus, “I have lost a day!” 
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But busily engaged on something which 

Shall cast a blessing on the world, rebound 

With one to our own breasts, and tend to give 

To man some benefit, to God some praise. 
~—Author Unknown. 


For Discussion 


Do you find it hard to do your duty at all times? 
Why? Why not? 

Name some of the blessings resultant from duties 
faithfully done? 

What spirit should characterize our doing of our 
duties ? 

May there ever be a confliction of duties? Illus- 
trate. 
Are duties blessings in disguise? How can this 
; 


What duty do we owe the unfortunate? 
What duty do we owe the sorrowing? 
What duty do we owe the sinful? 

What duty do we owe the Government? 
What duties do we owe our parents? 
What duties do we owe the Church? 


Cabinet and Committee Meetings 


Mest failure in societies will be found 

to be due to nothing definite planned 
for the society to do. If the president should 
call a meeting of the chairmen of all com- 
mittees, at the beginning of the month and 
with them plan for the work of the month, 
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and then the chairman of each committee 
call a meeting of his particular committee 
and lay the plans before them, and then 
proceeds to carry out the plans; having 
another meeting two or three days before 
the monthly business meeting and prepares 
a report for that meeting of things done by 
the committee; you would ‘soon have a so- 
ciety that would be doing things. Nothing 
planned means nothing done. 

1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 

o 


Potatoes and a Pledge 

HE next time your society needs money, 

plant potatoes, or some other line of 
foodstuff. That is what the members of a 
society in Duluth, Minn., did recently and 
the profit from an acre of “spuds” helped 
materially in paying the society’s pledge of 
one hundred dollars toward the church’s 
building fund. 


New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Poisoning Democracy. By George McCready 
Price. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 


Anyone seeking a real study in opposition 
to the theory of socialism will be deeply 
disappointed in this book, if he himself can 
think and has any adequate knowledge of 
either the political or religious questions 
under consideration. The subject matter is 
neither well organized nor well presented. 
The author directly crosses himself in some 
of his arguments, as for instance in the 
chapter in which he presents the Christian 
ideal as “social, tending to co-operation;” 
and the pagan ideal “as individual, compet- 
itive, and anarchistic’—and yet he argues 
against socialism as unchristian. He seems 
to be no better acquainted with a fair in- 
terpretation of socialism than he is of the 
teachings of modern Biblical interpretation. 


The Way of the Cross. By Rev. J. Gregory 
Mantle. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 


The fact that this volume has already 
passed through five editions is proof that 
both its theme and its subject matter have 
appealed to a large number of Christian 
readers. The Cross has been and will con- 
tinue to be central to the idea of dynamic 
Christianity. And while the author inter- 
prets it largely from the ancient viewpoint, 
and injects many doctrines that will be dis- 
tasteful and even repugnant to many stu- 
dents, yet there is a depth of appreciation 
of Christ and his sacrifice, and a warm note 
of loving admiration, which will make it of 
service to almost anyone who needs to have 
his heart warmed with a renewed apprecia- 
‘tion of Christ and his suffering. 


The Churches Allied for Common Tasks. 
Edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert. Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


In this report of the third quadrennium 
of the Federal Council of Churches is given 
a great fund of information concerning the 
activities of the various commissions of the 
Council. And for anyone who will study 
these reports with a grasp of what it means 
to the Kingdom of to have the forces 


of Protestantism thus busying themselves 
in a united way throughout the world, it 
will certainly give much inspiration and 
hope. That so much has been accomplished 
in the way of organization, adjustment, and 
foundation laying, in the few short years 
since the Council was organized, is certainly 
one of the most significant signs on the 
horizon today. And it is not only a proph- 
ecy of what united Protestantism can do 
and should do, but in that sense it is a most 
stirring argument for the unity of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The book also con- 
tains a survey of the present interdenomina- 
tional situation, an interpretation of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and a study 
of the future task of the Church, which are 
valuable and ought te have a wide and care- 
ful reading. 


The Council has also just issued its An- 
nual Report for 1921. This is a volume of 
250 pages, bound in manilla, and filled with 
well written and very readable reports, in- 
dicating such a breadth of activity and 
happy accomplishment as ought to en- 
hearten every lover of the Kingdom. Sure- 
ly it would help to dissipate some of the 
gloomy foreboding about the future if one 
could simply grasp the significance of the 
rapid development of such unifying activi- 
ties in the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Texts Explained. By Dean F. W. Farrar. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


It is not worth while to sound the praises 
of Dean Farrar’s works to any body of min- 
isters. They all know that his “Life of 
Christ,” and “Life of Paul” have gone 
through almost innumerable editions and 
have been household favorites with the laity 
as well as with the ministry. In a like 
manner this volume has also proven its at- 
tractiveness and worth, having passed 
through many editions. The present volume 
is convenient in size, nicely printed, and its 
400 pages are crowded with the interpreta- 
tion and explanation of texts from the New 
Testament. There are over 1,400 passages 
of Scripture thus illuminated, giving the 
very heart of the gospel in a most helpful 
way. We wish the book might be on the 
study table of every minister of our de- 


nomination, especially those who have not 
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been fortunate enough to secure large li- 
braries and many commentaries. 


A Guide to Preachers. By Principal A. E. 
Garvie. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Another book that will hold a strong ap- 
peal to the ministry is this one by an au- 
thor who is coming to be almost equally fa- 
mous and beloved with Dean Farrar. There 
are over 300 pages of illumination of sub- 
jects, of ‘principles of Bible study and in- 
terpretation, of general information con- 
cerning the Scriptures, and of instruction 
and guidance in the preparation and illus- 
tration and delivery of sermons. We do 
not doubt that this work will be made a 
study book in many reading or conference 
courses, for it is one of outstanding value 
and one which is written for our own day. 
It appreciates the fact that while the gos- 
pel is eterna] and unchangeable in its prin- 
ciples and spirit, its message must be turned 
to fit into the mind and needs of our own 
times. The last section of the book is de- 
voted to a very brief discussion of some 
questions of principle with which the 
preacher of the present day is confronted. 


Prayers of Frank W. Gunsaulus. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25. 


The pulpit of America has furnished no 
one who surpassed Dr. Gunsaulus in the 
power of polished, scholarly, refined oratory 
coupled with the devotional spirit. The pub- 
lisher has made a real contribution to the 
devotional literature of the Church by pre- 
senting these prayers offered by him in his 
own pulpit in Central Church, Chicago. 
Some of them are invocations, some prayers 
during the service, some prayers made on 
special occasions; and all of them reveal a 
most sympathetic and responsive insight 
and understanding of the heart of God. We 
wish that it might become a familiar vol- 
ume to hundreds of pastors, who must con- 
tinually lead in public prayer. One of the 
weekly duties, and one of the greatest op- 
portunities for service, which come to every 
preacher is that of praying in public. And 
yet very few of them ever make any prep- 
aration for this profound responsibility nor 
even any serious study of the best manner 
for its fulfillment. Here is a book which 
every preacher could study to much better 
advantage than many of the volumes of 
sermons on which he spends much time. 


Evolution at the Bar. By Philip Mauro. 
Hamilton Brothers Scripture Truth De- 
pot. 75 cents, 


It would be hard to imagine a more sense- 
less and useless pursuit than for the aver- 
uge preacher or layman to undertake to ar- 
rive at an intelligent decision on any great 
scientific theory like the influence of the 
tides, gravitation, the elements that make 
wireless telegraphy possible, or any other 
such scientific fact or theory. Evolution 
comes in this class. This little handbook 
is ample illustration of the folly of an ama- 
teur’s undertaking to discuss such themes, 
to which other men have devoted a lifetime 
of study and investigation. The author mis- 
represents the Bible and the relation of the 
Bible to this subject even as much as he be- 
trays his ignorance of the theory and status 
of evolution itself. Such a volume will have 
no effect upon anyone acquainted with the 
ravings of religious men in an earlier day 
against the scientific theories of gravitation, 
the rotundity of the earth, etc.; but it will 
have a destructive effect upon the minds of 
many uninformed who will be brought un- 
der its influence. 


The Community. By Eduard C. Lindeman. 
Association Press. $1.75. 


The Community, whether it be great or 
small, sustains something of the same rela- 
tionship to society at large that the home 
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does to the community. And yet until very 
recent years there has been little attention 
given to the intensive study of the different 
types of communities, the various forces 
which act in making them what they are, 
and the manner in which those forces can 
be controlled and directed. So we are glad 
te call attention to this volume which under- 
takes an analysis of community life and its 
guidance. The author has devoted ten years 
of study to the local community, and in 
twelve chapters sets forth the fundamental 
principles of community responsibility, 
direction, and Christian leadership. The 
book is designed for study classes as well as 
for general reading, and might well form 
the basis for a few lessons for groups of 


a 


We cannot tell what may hap- 
pen tomorrow. We know we are 
here today and if we would 
make the best of life we shall 
live today so that when tomor- 
row comes we shall be prepared 
to live tomorrow and not in the 
past. Obedience to God and his 
will today is the secret of a 
peaceful life today and tomor- 
row. The loyal soldier asks no 
reason of his commanding offi- 
cer for what he may think to be 
hazardous movements in the 
day’s battle; he obeys in prompt 
and willing silence. The faith- 





ful workman asks no reason for 
these rude gashes in the quarry; 
he is content to wait till builder 
or sculptor fashions the un- 
shapely block into symmetry and 
beauty.—The Living Church. 
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Christian workers in almost any kind of a 
community. While much given in this book 
may not directly pertain to your own neigh- 
borhood, we are very sure that great bene- 
fit would be derived from a study of itself 
by any local community, using this as a 
textbook. 


In the Breaking of Bread. By James I. 
Vanee. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

If the communion service is to fulfill its 
purpose in Christian worship, it is very nec- 


cssary that the audience be carefully and , 


thoughtfully prepared for it. Not only must 
the proper subjects be presented for medi- 
tution, but the entire atmosphere of the 
service ought to be one conducive to the pur- 
est and truest communion with God. It is 
the purpose of this volume of twenty-one 
brief meditations to assist in the preparation 
of such mental and spiritual attitude. The 
subjects are carefully chosen and treated 
in the devotional spirit. It cevers many 
phases of the general theme, and is written 
ir. clear and helpful manner. Pastors and 
deacons will find it a real help in preparation 
for communion day. 


There Are Sermons in Books. By Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


We can most heartily recommend this 
book—but not for the purpose for which it 
is intended. It is designed to suggest to 
ministers how they can use some of the 
great books of poetry, fiction, etc., for ser- 
mon material. But The Herald does not 
desire in any manner to encourage the prac- 
tice of consuming the hour for church wor- 
ship in such a manner. It seems to us that 
the Bible itself furnishes ample material for 
sermon subjects. But the study and inter- 
pretation of some of the great books may 
well be a part of a pastor’s ministry to his 
people at other times and on other occasions 
than Sunday worship. For such use this 
volume will give helpful illustration and 
will prove the more beneficial because it 
deals with some recent as well as some older 
books. And it will appeal to laymen as a 
book to read even as much as it will to pas- 
tors as a book to study. You will enjoy it. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 


Franklin, N. H., June 6—Although with- 
out a pastor, and depending upon various 
“supplies” for Sunday services, the old 
church is seeking to “hold the fort.” Re- 
cently our hearts have been cheered by the 
knowledge that one of our members is to 
enter the foreign mission field. Miss Olivia 
Dickens, granddaughter of Rev. A. H. Mor- 
rill, and a member of our church since 1913, 
was recently married to Rev. Ernest Iken- 
barry, a graduate of Yale University, and 
very soon they will begin their work in this 
line. Miss Dickens, when with us, showed 
herself eminently qualified for special Chris- 
tian work, not only because of her natural 
abilities, winning personality, and gifted 
musical talent—all of which were conse- 
crated to the Master’s service—but since 
she has been away from us she has received 
excellent educational training, graduating 
with honor from the schools at Northfield, 
Mass., Oberlin College, and McPherson, 
Kansas, and taught in Daleville College, 
Virginia, also served as mountain mission- 
ary in Virginia. We are anticipating great 
suecess for her in her chosen work. Our 
only regret is that she is not to go out under 


the auspices of our very own denomination, 
but it is to do the Lord’s work wherever she 
goes. The old church in its work of eighty 
years has sent out from its fold eight 
preachers, many of whom have done grand 
work for the Master: Revs. S. S. Kimball, 
O. J. Hancock, W. B. Flanders, Geo. M. 
Morrison, J. M. Bailey, Roger E. Thompson, 
Fred D. Webster, and H. Lizzie Haley. We 
are glad to add to our list a worker in the 
foreign field.—C. E. ROWELL, Clerk. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Portsmouth, N. H., June 6—Memorial 
services were held Sunday, May 28, for those 
who had passed away during the previous 


_ Year. Fifteen belonging to the parish were 


upon the list of deceased. Nearly all of them 
were from sixty to ninety-three years of age, 
and not one was under forty-five. Mrs. 
Marden, a sister of Susan Green, who is in 
her ninety-sixth year, attends the services 
occasionally. Mrs. G. A. Beebe has been at 
her daughter’s, Mrs. Fannie Wiggin, of 
Watertown, Mass., since the death of her 
husband. Kittery Point Christian Church 
has a beautiful new parsonage for their new 
pastor and wife. Rev. C. W. Cook has made 
a good impression upon the people. Rev. H. 
J. Fleming, a former pastor, who has been 
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in educational work in North Carolina the 
past year, is spending his summer vacation 
at Kittery Point. The Christian Church at 
York, Maine, has installed a pipe organ re- 
cently. Decoration Day and the season of 
memorial services for the veterans of three 
wars, the fraternities holding special serv- 
ices, and commencement addresses, have all 
demanded much time of pastor and people 
for sometime past. The season for the 
beaches and the mountains is here, and with 
many church attendance has taken a vaca- 
tion. —L. E. FOLLANSBEE, Pastor. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, June 2—What proved to be one of 
the most pleasing events of the season was 
the social given in the lecture room of the 
Peoples Christian Church on Thursday 
night. More than one hundred guests gath- 
ered there at the invitation of the Young 
Men’s Bible Class and every one was highly 
pleased with the atmosphere of sociability 
which pervaded the spacious hall. Clarence 
R. Dempsey, president of the class, wel- 
comed the guests and had charge of the en- 
tertainment program. Dr. Helfenstein gave 
a fine talk. Various social games of a get- 
acquainted nature were enjoyed. During 
the serving of refreshments music was fur- 
nished by one of Edison’s phonographs, and 
some beautiful church selections were ren- 
dered. The evening’s program was con- 
cluded when a few reels of moving pictures 
were thrown on the screen.—X. 


ILLINOIS 


Murphysboro, June 5—The writer com- 
menced a meeting with the Crab Orchard 
Church on Saturday, June 3. It seems as 
though the membership here is not very 
active and the interest has run down consid- 
erably, but we are going to do our best, with 
the help of the pastor, to get the members 
revived. They have a fine house of worship, 
in good condition. They have a good 
neighborhood and a fine people, but they 
need a good revival, so pray for the suc- 
ne of the meeting—J. A. Tracy, Evan- 
gelist. 


Tuscola, June 7—Baptismal services will 
be held at Tuscola Church tonight and at 
Lake Fork on next Sunday afternoon. The 
Tuscola Church had a basket meeting on 
last Sunday on the Okaw River. Sunday- 
school and preaching were held in the woods, 
with one conversion. The Lake Fork Sun- 
day-school is doing splendid work under the 
capable leadership of Mrs. Arthur Harsh- 
barger. The average attendance for the 
month of May was 177, the high-water mark 
being reached on May 14 with 194 present. 
The building is totally inadequate to ac- 
commodate the school. Brother J. E. Fry, 
pastor at Pierson and Milmine, closes his 
college course at U. C. C. this coming week. 
His work is doing nicely. The Sunday- 
school at Milminé has a fine attendance un- 
der the efficient leadership of Brother Lind- 
ley Hawver.—HOEL. 


INDIANA 

Merom, May 28—I had a good appoint- 
ment at the South Bend Church on the third 
Sunday. The people had spent about $240 
on the church building since I was there the 
last time, besides twelve of the members 
working about two weeks. The building is 
larger than necessary and they plan to par- 
tition off part of it for Sunday-school rooms. 
The Sunday-school is doing a fine work.— 
Ep. Boran, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Gravity, June 2—Out in southwestern 
Iowa, five miles north of Gravity, stands 
Oak Hill Christian Church—“that’s us.” 
We are a_= small church, but we 
are progressing. Our Sunday-school on 


Mothers’ Day, when a joint program for 
the Cradle Roll and Mothers’ Day was given, 
totaled 142. We-have had eleven additions 
to the church since January 1, these being 
gained in a two weeks’ meeting conducted 
by Rev. Orland C. Huff, pastor of a neigh- 
boring church. We have preaching twice a 
month. Alfred Hurst, a graduate of Palmer 
College, and a brilliant young man, is our 
pastor. We also have our Forward Move- 
ment committee assigned and at work on 
prayer covenants and other activities. As 
soon as the farm work abates, we hope to 
work out the Forward Movement very prof- 
itably in this community.—CHURCH CLERK. 


NEW YORK 


Hartwick, June 5—The attendance of the 
Hartwick Christian Church holds up. Much 
has been accomplished through team work. 
A general survey of a wide field was made, 
and the house to house visit brought results, 
both to the church and Sunday-school. On 
Easter Sunday there were 113 in attend- 
ance. Mothers’ Day was a high day in Zion. 
Dr. Henry, of Syracuse, N. Y., representa- 
tive of the Lord’s Day Alliance, and at one 
time general secretary of Sunday-schools, 
spoke in the evening service. Pointing to 


the record board of the Sunday-school, he. 


said it was the finest record he had seen for 
—————— 


Church Goers Classified 





1. Social: attend sociables, but 
too busy for worship. 

2. Spasmodic: attend when they 
‘*feel like it’’ but do not con- 
trol the feeling. 

3. Periodic: attend Christmas, 
Easter, and festal days, but 
afraid of the habit. 

4. Occasional: attend when 


‘‘nothing prevents’’ but eas- 
ily satisfied with an excuse. 


5. Loyal: allow no cause to keep 
away that would not keep 
away from business. 


—A card in use by the Christian 
Church at West Milton, Rev. 
W. J. Young pastor. 


—$—[_—_—_—_—_——hhhaBn 


a town the size of Hartwick, etc. Mrs. Dil- 
lon has a large class of young girls who 
come to the manse often to be instructed 
along the line of missionary activities. So 
the work moves on—JOHN A. DILLON, 
Pastor. 


Important Seaside Chautauqua 
Notice 


At the last session of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention, the Seaside Chautauqua 
and School of Methods, which has been 
maintained at Virginia Beach and Ocean 
View for the last several years through the 
sacrifices and generosity of a number of 
loyal and interested church members, was 
transferred to the Southern Christian Con- 
vention and placed under the control of the 
Board of Religious Education. This 
Board held a meeting at Elon College, May 
31, and after a careful consideration of the 
field of our activities, the expense involved, 
and the equipment essential to success, de- 
cided to hold the next session at Elon Col- 
legt, August 28 to September 4. 

This is a more central location for our 
people and the college proposes to furnish 
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rooms, light, and water free and to give us 
meals at cost. s 

A program is being arran: which will 
be inspiring and of practical efit to pas- 
tors, Sunday-school superintendents, teach- 
ers, Christian Endeavorers, and other 
church workers, the details of which will 
be published later. 

Begin now to work up a delegation from 
your church. 

For information, write Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge, Secretary, 1012 East’ Marshall 
Street, Richmond, Va. : 

W. T. WALTERS, Chairman, 
Board of Religious Education. 
Richmond, Va. 


Elon College Commencement 


The thirty-second annual commencement 
of Elon College was held here May 29, 30. 
It began Sunday morning with the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, 
Dover, Del. Speaking from Esther 6: 14, 
“Who knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 
He referred to the social reactions following 
the war, economic depression, and unrest, 
industrial conflict, and religious divisions as 
presenting a tremendous challenge to the 
young manhood and womanhood of the day. 
This challenge, the speaker declared, could 
be met and he believed it would be, but only 
by the life and spirit of the Man of Galilee 
lived by men and women in all human rela- 
tions. This sermon was among the best ever 
delivered at Elon College and delighted the 
large and appreciative audience. . 

The baccalaureate address, according to 
custom, was delivered Sunday evening by 
President W. A. Harper. His theme was 
“Faith and Progress.” He declared that 
faith was not confined to the religious realm, 
but that all achievement was in proportion 
to faith—“no progress without faith and no 
faith without progress.” Faith is not ab- 
sence of doubt, he declared, nor is it super- 
stition, or credulity, but “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen”—an innate original soul quality, the 
basis of all moral and spiritual hope that 
finds expression in deeds of leve. 

Class Day exercises came off Monday 
forenoon “in due and ancient form.” The 
welcome address was delivered by the presi- 
dent of the class, W. M. Garrison; the class 
history was read by Mary Miller; the class 
poem by Bessie Holmes; the class prophecy 
by Nannie D. Reitzel; the last will and 
testament by Margaret Corbitt. The 
trophies were delivered by Banks Garmon 
and the mantle by Sula Patterson. The 
peculiar fitness of trophies to individual 
peculiarities was a fine demonstration of hu- 
mor and brought great merriment to those 
who knew the class. 

The society representatives spoke Monday 
afternoon. The Philologian society was rep- 
resented by W. G. Stoner and W. E. Mar- 
lette. R. S. Helms and E. C. White repre- 
sented the Clio society. The Psiphelian so- 
ciety was represen by Mrs. Grace M. 
Rainey and Minnie Edge. 

The alumni oration was delivered Monday 
night by Mrs. E. A. Crawford, of the class 
of 1916. Her theme was “The Ideal of 
Christian Nurture as Related to Women.” 

The annual business meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association was the most interesting held 
ir recent years. Steps were taken looking 
to the organization of the alumni into 
county or city associations. 

The graduating exercises Tuesday morn- 
ing were of more than usual interest, The 
salutatory address was delivered by I. O. 
Hauser. Six representatives of the senior 
class spoke in competition—Mary Miller, 
Margaret Corbitt, and Eunice Rich for the 
Morrow essayists medal; and H. G. Self, R. 
S. Rainey, and W. M. Clem for the Moffitt 
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orator’s medal. The honors were won by 
Miss Rich and Mr. Self. 

The literary address was delivered by Dr. 
Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, Chicago. 
His theme was the “Challenge of Democ- 
racy.” The challenge of democrary, he said, 
was threefold: To realize itself in its pres- 
ent ideals, to solve the problem of human 
freedom, and to acquire the freedom to think 
in forward looking terms. He, believes that 
the only solution of the whole problem is 
love as demonstrated in the life of the Man 
of Galilee. 

The Bibles were presented to the gradu- 
ating class by Lieutenant-Governor J. E. 
West, of Virginia. Dr. E. L. Moffitt, Ash- 
boro, N. C., a former president of the Col- 
lege, conferred degrees as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts: Lora Foust, O. B. 
Garmon, W. M. Garrison, Bessie Holmes, I. 
O. Hauser, M. F. Hayes, Maggie Irby, E. S. 
Johnson, Maude Kendrich, D. Miller, De- 
loris Morrow, S. R. Murray, N. G. Newman, 
Jr., Sula Patterson, Susie Perry, Eunice 
Rich, H. G. Self, R. O. Smith, C. L. Walker, 
H. E. White, all of North Carolina; W. M. 
Clem, Mary Miller, R. S. Rainey, and J. J. 
Simiele, Virginia; M. W. Hook, W. E. Moon, 
and H. N. Peel, New York. 

Bachelor of Science: S. R. Moffitt, N. C. 

Bachelor of Philosophy: C. P. Farmer 
and Florine Farmer, Virginia; and T. S. 
Cheek, J. D. Messick, Nannie D. Rietzel, and 
Mrs. Donie Rich Patton, North Carolina. 

Master of Arts: J. B. Newman, Ph. B., 
Eula Mae Massey, Marjorie Perry, and Kate 
Wheeler, North Carolina. 

Master of Arts: J. B. Newman, Ph. B., 
and R. O. Smith, A. B., North Carolina; 
and Anna Mary Landis, Ph. B., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Other diplomas in departments and cer- 
— were given to the number of forty- 

our. 

The valedictory- was delivered by Miss 
Mary Miller. The degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on Rev. W. M. Jay, 
of Holland, Va. 

The cantata, “Indian Summer,” was ren- 
dered at eight-thirty p. m. by the choral so- 
ciety, and the thirty-second finals passed 
into history. N. G. NEWMAN. 

Elon College, N. C. 


Union Christian College Notes 


Union Christian College has been espe- 
cially favored recently by the appearance on 
short notice of two men whose presence and 
helpful addresses we very much appreciated. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell was among us in 
the interest of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of our denominational work. He gave 
us four very acceptable lectures and was 
well received. None, bearing the name of 
Summerbell could fail to receive a glad wel- 
come at U. C. C. Since N. Summerbell 
was her first president, and J. J. Summer- 
bell her first graduate, and Dr. Martyn 
Summerbell an early student and a late 
lecturer, we could, if necessary, overlook 
many faults in later posterity. This name 
has been so intermingled with U. C. C. activ- 
a that it seems very good to continue thus 

0. 

We regretted very much that weather 
conditions were such that but a small audi- 
ence dared to come out through pouring rain 
or between hard showers to hear one of U. 
C. C.’s honored sons. William Rainey Ben- 
nett, the popular Chautauqua lecturer, had 
one open date and had to pass near the old 
school which, as he stated, had proven to be 
his “Open Door.” He consented to lecture 
to us; and delivered one of the most inspira- 
tional and helpful lectures that has been 

iven at U. C. C. in many a day. He still 
as a warm place in his heart for the old 
college. His coming was like the return 
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to the old home of an honored son who had 
made good. 

With the arrival of another commence- 
ment season we reflect upon a year’s work 
that we believe to have been done with credit 
to the institution. A student body of ex- 
ceptional quality has been in attendance. 
The students’ school attitude has been very 
commendable. A high percentage of those 
in attendance has done very creditable work. 

The faculty has labored for the good of 
the institution and the student body. Serv- 
ice to others and not selfish motives have 
controlled. The spirit of co-operation could 
scarcely have been improved upon. 

We regret to have to report at this time 
that one of our faculty members is serious- 
ly ill. Dr. G. R. Hammond is in the hospital 
at Sullivan, Indiana, where he has under- 
gone quite a serious operation. He has ren- 
dered one of the most acceptable year’s serv- 
ice of a long experience as college professor. 
He enjoyed quite good health until recently. 
The school is sustaining a serious loss in 
his absence and all hope for a speedy re- 
covery. 

The special commencement exercises be- 
ginning Friday evening, June 9, included a 
number of interesting features. Dr. F. H. 
Peters, of Defiance, Ohio, delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday, June 11, and 
Dr. O. B. Whitaker, of Weaubleau, Mis- 
souri, delivered the commencement address 
on Wednesday morning, June 14. 

W. S. ALEXANDER. 

Merom, Indiana, , 


Palmer Closing Good Year 


With the commencement exercises of the 
past week, Palmer College is closing the 
most successful year in the history of the 
institution. President F. G. Coffin and Dean 
D. B. Atkinson, with the corps of educated, 
efficient, earnest. members of the faculty 
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A Book Worth While 


Crusading in the West Indies 






































HAVE read with a deepening sense 

of our opportunity and of our ob- 
ligation, Rev. W. F. Jordan’s book, 
“Crusading in the West Indies.” It 
is a well-conceived and sensible book, 
based on twelve years’ experience in 
the countries to the south of us, and 
sympathetic with those countries. 

It is characteristic of the man that 
he finds in these neighbors of ours 
many admirable traits and qualities. 
Being a lover of men at heart and 
believing in the efficiency of good lit- 
erature, the Bible first of all, to up- 
lift and inspire to noble endeavor, Mr. 
Jordan has really written a spiritual 
autobiography of his experiences as 
missionary and representative of the 
American Bible Society. 

The book is suited to delightsome 
personal reading and also for mission 
study groups. I hope it may have a 
large distribution and await with keen 
anticipation its companion volume, 
“Crusading in Indian America,” soon 
to be printed by the Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Company, who have printed this 
charming book. The price is $1.75 
net. 

W. A. HARPER. 


—_—— SS 
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who have served under them, have made it 
a year of real work. ; 

With the work being done fully accredited 
by the State board of education, and credits 
obtained at Palmer transferred to other 
schools and accepted without question or 
examination, the College has a right for the 
bright outlook which appears to it. 

There were two services held on bacca- 
laureate Sunday. President F. G. Coffin 
preached the sermon in the morning and de- 
livered the address in the evening. 

Dr. J, F. Burnett, Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Christian Convention, _delivered the 
commencement address in his characteris- 
tically forceful and popular manner. 

The following are those to whom gradu- 
ating diplomas from the various depart- 
of Palmer were issued last Tuesday after- 
noon: 

CoLLeceE—Morris John Butler, Alice Drew Cheno- 
weth, Samuel Eugene Chenoweth, Loretta Christine 
Chenoweth, Mary Tropf Devereaux, Margaret Frances 
Elder, Alfred Wesley Hurst, Winona Griselda Kyle, 
Carl Otis Magee, Lester Talley Proctor, Mildred 
Hazel Smith, and Martha Whaley. 

ACADEMY—Elizabeth Victoria Allenbrand, Rena 
Beatrice Kyle, and Faye Warren. 

P1ano—Nancy Elizabeth Bassler, Marjorie Covert, 
Alace Ernestine Ernst, and Juanita Fay Garrett. 

Voice—Wilma Augusta Perry. 

CoMMERCIAL—Bertha Dean Chapman. 

ExpressioN—Gladys Lucille Christian. 

The Choral Society of Palmer added an- 
other chapter to its list of artistic achieve- 
ments Monday night when it sang “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois. 
The chorus consisted of forty-five voices, and 
was under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
Northrop, head of the voice department. A 
large share of the brilliance,and the artistic 
success of the musical works is due to Prof. 
C. J. Velie, as accompanist. 


Palmer College was the recipient of an ex 
traordinary gift last Saturday afternoon, at 
which time a big seven-passenger Buick 
sedan, was formally presented to the insti- 
tution. The car is the gift of Mr. M. Orban, 
Jr., of Whittier, California, a member of 
the board of trustees and a good friend of 
the College. The car is a fine gift for the 
College and is one that will add not only to 
the convenience of the president but to the 
prestige of the College. 

It has been largely through the generous 
actions of men of wealth and vision like Mr. 
Orban that Christian institutions of learn- 
ing have been able to exist, and it is hoped 
that on the occasion of future visits the 
weather may permit him to get out into 
some of the surrounding country and see 
that his confidence in Palmer and its proper 
location is well placed. 
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Tom Puts One Over 


A STORY FOR BOYS 


He was in a hilarious mood; only the 

day before Tom had been given this 
glorious new name by his grateful com- 
rades. Room VI had beaten the hitherto 
invincible Room VII. He had made five 
home runs in this one game—more than 
the wonderful Babe Ruth himself ever had 
made in a single game. But now he was 
running to school—and he didn’t make it. 
The last bell rang when he was fully two 
blocks away. Slackening his pace, he am- 
bled slowly toward the schoolhouse. “Oh, 
well! I have been late before—it doesn’t 
particularly matter.” 

It didn’t particularly matter; that had 
always been his whole attitude toward 
school. Before school, after school, and 
Saturdays filled his thoughts. School must 
be got through with somehow. You couldn’t 
stay away; your parents wouldn’t let you; 
the town wouldn’t let you. But it was an 
awful nuisance. Besides, all the fellows 
went; and, of course, you wanted to be with 
the fellows. 

Tom slunk into his seat. Miss Robinson 
said nothing, and his schoolmates were 
quite used to seeing him come in late. 

At recess everybody flocked about him, 
and all of them, even the very small boys, 
looked with awe at the wonderful ball- 
player. Then some of them started yelling: 


“Babe Ruth, Babe Ruth, rah, rah, rah! 
Babe Ruth Second—ha, ‘ha, ha!’ 


Tom went back to his seat, just bursting 
with pride and importance. He would be a 
great ballplayer and make his college fa- 
mous—win the world series for them, too. 
What college? His own State college, of 
course. Never had it won the champion- 
ship, and how proud his State would be 
of him! The whole country would respond 
with his praises. Newsboys would go tear- 
ing down the street screaming: “Extra, ex- 
tra! Babe Ruth II makes sixty-ninth home 
run!” 

Just before school closed Miss Robinson 
started to give out the monthly cards. Babe 
Ruth II left college and came back to Room 
VI with a start. Cards were the bane of 
his life. Taking them home and explain- 
ing and excusing and promising to do better 
next month was a terrible bore. This month 
had been so full of baseball, too, that— 
well, Tom watched for his name to be called 
with anything but pleasure. His name 
wasn’t called until the very last, and then 
he didn’t receive a card—just a request to 
stay after school. 


Room VI filed out, and five minutes later 
Tom walked dazedly out of the door. See- 
ing Billy and Nick waiting for him, he 
slipped back and went out the basement 
door instead. He didn’t want to talk to 
anybody just now. Not that he minded so 
much being put back in a lower grade! It 
wasn’t the first time that had happened, 
either! But now it was different; now he 


BX: RuTH II was running to school. 


would lose his place on the nine. Poor Babe 
Ruth II! No words could express his 
thoughts; gloom deep and impenetrable 
settled about him. Room V? Why, they 
didn’t even have a nine! 

If Tom had been a girl, tears might have 
brought relief; but, being very much all 
boy, he just walked boldly into the dining- 
room, where all the family was assembled, 
tossed his card, with the terrible note in 
red ink at the bottom of it, to his dad, and 
sank into his seat, feeling that it would 
surelp choke him to eat a single mouthful. 

He sat there waiting for the storm to 
break. Presently dad said: “Well, Tom, I 
wouldn’t feel too bad about this. We’ll let 
school drop; you’ve tried and tried, and at 
twelve years old you’re going down to the 
fifth grade. Book learning isn’t everything; 
some of our very brightest men couldn’t 
seem to get on in school. You’re fond of 
tools; you could make a fairish kind of a 
carpenter without much schooling. Go to 


UE 
It’s a Gay Old World 


It’s a gay old world when you're gay 

And a glad old world when you're glad; 
But whether you play 
Or go toiling away, 

It’s a sad old world when yow’re sad. 


It’s a grand old world if yow’re great 
And a mean old world if you’re small; 
It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolish who prate 
Of the uselessness of it all. 


It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every zone. 
The thing it must be 
In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 
—Christian Work. 


MQ 


it, boy; make something of yourself: You’re 
only wasting your time in school.” 

“But, dad,” said Tom, “I—I thought you 
wanted me to go to college!” 

“I did, but I’m giving in to you and letting 
you do what you so evidently wish to do.” 

“Yes,” said his sixteen-year-old-brother, 
who was in his last year at high school, 
“you'll probably earn more money than I 
ever shall. College men don’t earn the 
money the laborer does nowadays.” 

“You could be a hodcarrier,” said his little 
sister Elsie. “They earn lots of money— 
nine of ten dollars a day, I guess. And 
that doesn’t take much brains, either.” 

Hodcarrier indeed! Tom looked at his 
mother and stammered out: “But—but I— 
couldn’t stay out, the town wouldn’t let 
me—till-I’m fourteen, anyway.” 

“Oh, yes,” said mother. “We knew this 
was coming, and dad went before the school 
board, and they said it would be all right 
in your case.” 


“Went before the school board and ex- 
plained that your son didn’t have any 
brains! A nice kind of a family I’ve got!” 
roared Tom. And, unable to stand any 
more, he rushed from the room and ran into 
the woodshed to his own workshop, where his 
tools lay scattered about. No brains! He’d 
show ’em! That stuck-up high-school 
brother of his would be surprised. 

Next morning, directly after breakfast, 
he went to his workshop, and worked hard 
all days, barely stopping for lunch. His 
family would think he had decided to be 
a carpenter, but he’d fool ’em. That he 
was doing something, however, was appar- 
ent from the set of his jaw. He had looked 
very much like this when he had first 
started playing ball. 

He kept at his work doggedly for a month, 
until his mother was worried for fear he’d 
make himself ill. He never went to see the 
other boys, and when they came to see him, 
he locked himself in his workshop and re- 
fused to see them. They couldn’t imagine 
what ailed him. “Gone clean off his nut,” 
Nick remarked to Billy. 


But one afternoon, when Miss Robinson 
was just locking her room door for the 
night, Tom appeared at her side. “Please, 
Miss Robinson, I want to come back in 
Room VI. Please, can’t I? I know lots 
now; honest I do—arithmetic and every- 
thing. Try me, please, won’t you?” Miss 
Robinson and Tom went back into the room. 

And the next morning Room VI was sur- 
prised to see Tom in his old place. Indeed, 
so great was the surprise that the boys and 
girls forgot entirely where they were, and 
shouted: 


“Babe Ruth, Babe Ruth, rah, rah, rah! 
Babe Ruth Second—ha, ha, ha!’ 


And Miss Robinson didn’t seem to mind it, 
either. 

It wasn’t the last time that day they 
were surprised. When arithmetic class 
time came, Tom had every one of the prob- 
lems. The little girl who sat in front of 
him was surprised that her hair did not 
catch once on the ink well in Tom’s desk. 
And all morning Tom answered quickly the 
first time Miss Robinson called his name. 


At noon Tom went home and announced 
loftily to his family that he was back in 
school now and ’way ahead of his class; 
maybe could go into Room VII in the fall. 
Then he added, looking at his high-school 
brother rather scornfully: “If you want any 
hodcarriers in this family, you can just be 
’em yourself. That’s all I got to say.”— 
Edith Mitchell, in The Continent. 


“Sad Christians” 


THE phrase “sad Christians” is almost a 

contradiction of terms. Yet in days gone 
by many Christians took their religion not 
only seriously, but sorrowfully. They wer 
not only spiritually minded, they were san 
timonious. Our Puritan and Pilgrim ar 
cestors were godly, but gloomy. They were 
sterling men and women, but they were 
over-somber. We need something of the'~ 
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sturdiness in this flacid, easy-going, pleas- 
ure-loving time, but if they had had some- 
thing of our sunshine and sweetness they 
would have been not only more agreeable, 
but more attractive men and women. 

But even in our day there are not a few 
unattractive good people. They are people 
of rectitude and integrity, but they are not 
people of charm. They are good, but they 
are not good fellows. They do not make 
goodness captivating. They are not cheery 
or amiable. They’strive to be and do good, 
but they are not happy. They live in the 
shadows—sometimes in the shadows of 
trials that are past, and sometimes in the 
shadows of losses that they anticipate. Many 
Christians sigh too much and smile too lit- 
tle. Every smile upon the face of a good 
man or woman hastens the coming of the 
millennium. Many of us talk too much about 
“being resigned” and “bearing up” and “ac- 
cepting God’s will.” Submission is not as 
high a grade of virtue as some of us think 
it is. God’s will is good will. God’s will is 
our joy and peace. The petition “Thy will 
be done” is a triumphant song of gladness. 
God’s will is going to be done. He sits upon 
the throne of the universe. Nothing can 
wrest from his hand the scepter of power. 
The petition “Thy will be done” is a propb- 
ecy of the better day to come, when there 
will be no sorrow, no sighing, no pain, no 
tears.—W. T. McEIVeen, D. D. 


Inside the Father Heart 


N our families the life of the parents en- 
" compasses and expresses itself in the per- 
sons of the children by successive stages. 
The children grow in the likeness of the 
parents. For years the children remain up- 
on what is, in the main, a level of animal 
nature characterized by intense self-regard 
and individualism. At last, however, the 
light of responsibility and of social criticism 
gleams in the youthful eyes, warning the 
parents that unless the children now step in- 
to their father’s and mother’s hearts and 
give love for love, then the final harmony of 
the home is threatened. In some homes that 
step is not taken. The children grow up 
estranged from one or both parents. They 
fail to rise to the closer union their own 
growth has rendered possible. Nourished 
and sustained by the father’s toil and the 
mother’s devotion through years of helpless- 
ness and ignorance, blessed by their par- 
ents’ prayers and guided often by a provi- 
dence of love of which they were at the time 
quite oblivious, they insist, in the crisis 
of responsible youth, upon remaining out- 
side the father and mother heart indulging 
a different sympathy, temper, character, and 
spirit. 

- Such children cannot be happy at home. 
A sense of insecurity and disharmony dis- 
turbs their peace of mind. Constrained 
silences break across their attempts at in- 
tercourse with their parents. The guilty 
selfishness and aloofness of the children at 
last poison the atmosphere of the home, 
bringing misery to all. It is not necessary 
that there should be positive antagonism for 
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this misery to be very intense; it is enough 
that there should be distance between hearts 
that were made for each other. 

Do you recall how H. G. Wells makes Mr. 
Britling speak concerning the aloofness of 
his son: “You don’t really know what love 
is until you have children. The love of chil- 
dren is an exquisite tenderness—it reaches 
the heart—it is a thing of God. I lie awake 
at nights and stretch out my hands in the 
darkness to this lad—who will never know 
until his sons come in their time.” Even 
so God “stretches out his hands” to every 
child still “outside” him. ; 

Naturally to be “in” God is the converse 
of this condition. It means to take your 
place in his heart—to believe it is yours 
and to let your soul go to him in confidence, 
in perfect trust, and implicit obedience. And 
to take this momentous step—to step into 
the embrace of the Divine Love—is to step 
into life. When a child responds whole- 
heartedly to his father’s loving, the father 
can then bring to bear on that boy’s life 
the unhindered forces of his greater being 
and life. Now they pull together, where 


GAA 
My Workday Prayer 


My Lord, as I go forth today, 

Out in the marts te take my place, 
Wilt thou not go with me, I pray, 

To keep me strengthened by thy grace? 


I know that evils will assail 

My soul, and that my feet will stray; 
I ean not o’er their wiles prevail 

Without thy leadership today. 


Guide thou my hand so skillfally 

That when at length the day is spent, 
I will have for humanity 

Fashioned some lasting monument. 


Guide thou my sharp, unruly tongue; 
Better it cleave unto its roof 

Than that harsh things from it be wrung, 
Blightings, woundings, stern reproof. 


Guide thou my thoughts, my fickle mind, 
For, ever flitting here and there, 

Base, low allurements it will find. 
Lest bulwarked by this morning prayer. 


—Geo, B. Child, in The Ohio Messenger. 
AIAN 


before they pulled apart, and the father’s 
resources are added to those of the child. 
Here then is the supreme goal of every 
human life, and of all collective human ef- 
fort—to step into God’s life through the 
ever-open door of his love.—Rev. Albert D. 
Belden, in The (N. Y.) Christian Advocate. 


Home the Creation of the Hearts 
That Inhabit It 


E must not forget that the great ma- 

jority of American homes are neither in 
the great cities nor in the suburbs, says Dr. 
Albertson, in the American Messenger. We 
city dwellers are prone to think of all our 
fellow-countrymen as crowded into narrow 
quarters. There are millions of homes 
with front yards and fences and flower beds 
end garden spots. A home, after all, is not 
a thing of walls and ceilings, of enclosed 
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spaces great or small. It is still, as it ever 
has been, true, that home is the creation of 
the hearts that inhabit it, an atmosphere, a 
state of mind involving conditions of sensi- 
bility and acts of will. 

The American home is not so very differ- 
ent from the home of the English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, or any other civilized peoples. 
We differ somewhat in traditions and in 
customs and manners, but the spirit of the 
home is the same, wherever it may be found, 
ij that spirit be Christian. 

The ideal Christian home in America is 
a democratic home. That is to say, the prin- 
ciples by which the members of this house- 
hold regulate their conduct are the same 
as those by which members of a free na- 
tion govern themselves. Broadly stated, 
they are the principles of equal responsibil- 
ity and equal privileges. The leadership of 
the family is not single but double. 

The ideal American home is one in which 
Christian qualities are displayed and Chris- 
tian virtues exercised. Home is a great 
place for the exemplification of the primal 
duties of faith and hope and love. By faith 
in one another the members of a family are 
bound together. 

The ideal American home may not be 
the abode of wealth, but its members are 
rich in faith and friendship. The dwelling 
nay not be ample, but the minds of its in- 
mates are. 
not look out upon beautiful gardens, but the 
soul windows of those that inhabit it are 
ever open towards God—and towards other 
people. The Christian American home is 
hospitable, even as the minds of its mem- 
bers are hospitable to truth. We may not 
all have art galleries in our homes, but the 
finest of all fine arts is the art of living 
purely and bravely. We may not be able 
to indulge our taste in costly books, but the 
classics of literature are cheap, and the best 
of all books is the Bible. In old Spain 
every householder was required to keep a 
guest room ready for the possible coming 
of the king. The Christian family regards 
Jesus Christ as an ever-present guest. His 
presence, increases all lawful pleasure and 
diminishes all necessary sorrow.—E xchange. 


Timothy, a Spiritual Son 


Ye know that, as a son with the father, 
he has served with me in the gospel.—Phil. 
2: 32. 

OW strangely and mysteriously God 

brings together what belongs together! 
We think of David and Jonathan knit to- 
gether in a holy wedlock of affection as 
brothers—tender, sweet, and beautiful. But 
still closer, and far more heavenly, was the 
wedlock of Paul and Timothy in the pater- 
nal and filial bonds of spiritual affection. 
Timothy was Paul’s spiritual son. He 
doubtless first caught a glimpse of Paul 
when the Apostle suffered persecution at 
the hands of the Jews and after being 
stoned, as was Stephen, was carried out 
supposedly dead. Sympathy drew Timothy 
to Paul, and interest in Timothy’s salvation 
drew Paul to that well-ordered home where 





The windows of the house may. 
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as a child he was taught the Scriptures by 
his mother Eunice and his grandmother 
Lois. Piety reigned in that home. There 
was sown the first seed of the Old Testa- 
ment religion in his heart. Then came Paul 
with the new seed of the gospel and Timo- 
thy learned to know Jesus as the promised 
Messiah and Savior of the world. This 
child of a mixed marriage (for his father 
was a Gentile) was now to enter the great- 
est missionary school of which the Church 
knows, and Paul was his teacher. <As a 
Jew, it was meet that he should be circum- 
cized that he might labor among the Jews 
without offense, and to escape persecution. 
Paul cireumcized him—that same Paul who 
stoutly refused to permit Titus, a Gentile, 
to be circumcized. But Timothy was a Jew, 


_ and in his case there would be no danger of 


admitting that circumcision was necessary. 
Like his Lord, he was ready to submit to 
the Law of Moses to avoid giving offense. 

“Incline oux hearts, dear Lord, as thy 
servants, to be ever ready to become all 
things to all men that thy gospel may have 
free course among men and that by all 
means in our power the way may be made 
open to their salvation. Amen.”—The Lu- 
theran. 


Christ and Young Men 


T was a young man whom Jesus behold- 

ing, loved. He had come to the Lord Je- 
sus with all the impetuous ardor of youth, 
throwing himself at his feet, eager to fol- 
low him. He was unequal to the great de- 
mand, but nevertheless Jesus looking upon 
him loved him. So it always was with 
Jesus. He himself was probably under thir- 
ty years of age. He drew round him young 
men, drawn to him by his personality and 
by his teaching, and if tradition is to be 
trusted it was the youngest of his disciples 
who is described as the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. 

And today in the twentieth century Jesus 
looks on the young men of our time with 
never-failing love, for this is his day as 
well as in the first century. He sees them 
with all their buoyancy, with all their hope- 
fulness, and all their attractiveness, and his 
heart goes out to them in love. And we at 
this time have learned more perhaps than 
ever to appreciate all that they mean for our 
nation and our race;—their sacrifice, their 
heroism in the Great War, has filled all men 
and women belonging to the Christian 


churches with an earnest desire to give the 
fullest opportunities of life to the young of 
our time. 

For there is something singularly attrac- 
tive in young men. They have a spirit of 
adventurousness. They are ready to go out 
seeking the high ideals, while the middle- 
aged hesitate and are anxious, seeing al- 
ways the other side of every question. They 
go forth full of enthusiasm, launching out 
into the deep, seeking for new worlds, ready 
to face any difficulty to attain them. Then, 
too, they desire to be with others. They de- 
sire to share in the life and interests of 
others. The corporate life, the life of 
brotherhood, is natural to them. And so they 
have almost boundless capacities for affec- 
tion and friendship, giving whole-hearted 
loyalty to those who appeal to them.—Bishop 
of Southwark. 


Wanted His Chair 


AN elderly lady rented a furnished villa 
for the summer, and with the villa a 
large dog also went. 
In the sitting-room of the villa there was 
a comfortable armchair. The lady liked 


this chair better than any other in 
the house. She always made for it the 
first thing. But alas, she nearly always 


tound the chair occupied by the large dog. 

Being afraid of the dog, she never dared 
bid it get out of the chair, as she feared that 
it might bite her, but instead she would go 
to the window and call “cats.” 

Then the dog would rush to the window 
and bark and the lady would slip quietly 
into the vacant chair. 

One day the dog entered the room and 
found the lady in possession of the chair. He 
strolled over to the window and, looking out, 
appeared much excited and set up a tremen- 
dous barking. 

The lady arose and hastened to the win- 
dow to see what was the matter, and the 
dog quietly climbed into the chair.—Chris- 
tran Observer. 


Real Treasure 


STORY runs of a young man who picked 

up a golden coin lying in the road. Even 

after, as he walked along, he kept his eyes 

fastened on the ground in hope of finding 
another. 

In the course of a long life he picked up 

a good deal of gold and silver, but in all 


these years he never saw the lovely flowers 
by the wayside or grassy dell, or mountain 
peak and silver stream. 

He caught no glimpse of the blue heaven 
above, or snowy clouds, like angel pillows, 
telling of the purity beyond. 

God’s stars came out and shone like gems 
of everlasting hope, but he kept his eyes 
upon the mud and filth in which he sought 
the treasure; and when he died, a rich old 
man, he knew this lovely earth only as a 
dirty road in which to pick up money as he 
walked. along.—Selected, 








Deaths 


Henry Albert Noland was born May 19, 1860, and 
departed this life May 5, 1922, aged sixty-one years. 
He was united in marriage to Miss Amanda Baugh- 
man, February 28, 1884, to which union was born 
one daughter. He united with the Smith Chapel M. 
E. Church in 1890, but later transferred his mem- 
bership to the Mt. Pleasant Christian Church, where 
he was a faithful member until he was called to his 
eternal home. He will be greatly missed from the 
community, for he was always ready to help in any 
way he could. He was looking forward to the dedi- 
cation of the new church, May 21, 1922, but he has 
gone to dedicate a new home which has been pre 
pared for him. 


. a 
Official Information 
MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


F. C. Lester, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

L. B. McDonald, R. R. 9, Springfield, Oh‘o. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, 580 Hammond St., Bangor, Maine. 
J. F. Morgan, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 
A. A. Wright, 77 Helen St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cc. O. Brown, Morganville, N. Y. 

O. V. Rector, 902 S. Main St., Goshen, Ind. 
Edward Francis, Otego, New York. 

N. M. Heikes, Freedom, N. H. 

















KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Kentucky Christian Conference will meet at 
Fryes Chapel Christian Church, in Lewis County, 
August 31, 1922. 

Z. T. THACKER, President, 
Wallingford, Kentucky. 

T. H. Meapows, Secretary, 
Muses Mills, Kentucky. 

E. R. Guiasscock, Pastor, 
R. R. 3, Aberdeen, Ohio. 





NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and sixth annual session of the 
New York Western Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Orangeport Christian Church, Friday, 
June 23, at ten a. m., continuing over Sunday. 
“TO kindly notify Rev.-R. H. Peel, Gasport, 


Ira L. Peck, Seeretary. 
Gasport, N. Y. 





MINISTERS IN INDIANA 


The ministers in Indiana are urged to remember 
the State Conference offering. The time will soon 
be here for the annual meeting. So far very few 
churches have remitted. This is a great work and 
we need the co-operation of every church in the State. 
It is up to you as ministers to present this matter 
to your churches. We feel sure when the need has 
been presented, people will respond. 

V. Rector, Benevolence Secretary. 

Goshen, Ind. 


ANNUAL MID-YEAR MEETING CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


We wish to call attention to the annual mid-year 
meeting of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Board of 
Central Illinois Conference, which will be held at 
Tuscola, June 22, 1922. Pastors and missionary so- 
cieties are urged to co-operate with us in making 
this one of the best meetings we have held. Our 
committee has put much time and effort back of the 
program. We expect to have Rev. and Mrs, C. P. 
German with us at this time. Will you help to ad- 
vertise, and pray that those whose names appear on 
the program be filled with the spirit of missions and 
that the lives of those who are indifferent to the 


cause may be 
Mars. C. W. Jounson, President. 
Mrs. Errte ATHERTON, Secretary. 
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MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY 


ON THE WHOLE BIBLE 


ges-Carriage Extra at These Prices 





Six Volumes 
Cloth Binding, $17.50; Half Morocco, $25.00 
Interdenominational in A 2p — a. . the fathers of Methodism; 


character, this commentary 
has had highest praise from 


Spurgeon, the Baptist; Bick- 
ersteth, the poet and Church- 


the leading pulpit li 
e leading pulpit lights of man, whose ‘Yesterday, To- 


two centuries. Thousands of 


, rever,’’ gives him 
homes in all lands where day, and Forever,” g 


world-wide esteem; Hamilton 
and Cuyler, Presbyterians; 
Taylor, the Congregation- 


English is spoken cherish this 
work beyond praise. Read 
the strong, approving words 
of Wesley and Whitefield, 


A STOREHOUSE OF BIBLICAL INFORMATION 
A Mine of Expository Knowledge A Complete Preachers’ Commentary 
‘‘Matthew Henry’s Commentary holds its ground to this day as the best practical and de- 
votional commentary for English readers.’’—Dr. Philip Schaff, Compiler of Schaff’s Bible Dic- 
tionary. 


alist: 


“WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST” 
(New Edition) 
BY REV. WILLIAM EVANS, PH. D., D. D. 
This booklet contains the substance of Dr. Evans’ lecture of similar title delivered at Chicago, 
Winona Lake, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and other cities. 
Price, 20 cents a Copy. 


“THE BIBLE AND ITS ENEMIES” 
BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
This is an address delivered at the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, published in booklet form. 
Mr. Bryan tells the Agnostic, the Atheist, the ‘‘Higher Critic,’’ and the Evolutionist a few things 
to think about, and his arguments are given in his usual straight-from-the-shoulder manner. The 
price of this book, which is neatly printed and bears a good, substantial cover, is 25 cents. Every 
Christian should have a copy. 


GRADED BIBLE STORIES 


Books One and Two 
BY WILLIAM JAMES MUTCH 


Book one is especially for the children of grades one and two, or between the ages five to 
seven. Book Two is for children seven to ten, or grades three and four. The volumes are a series 
of Bible stories for each of the grades, expressly prepared to meet the wide and growing demand 
for suitable lesson material for Week Day Church Schools. Each volume is introduced by a 
leader in the field of Religious Education. Parents will also find this arrangement of Bible Stories 
admirably suited to use in the home. The price of each volume is $1.25, and that sum of money 
could not be better expended in any family whee stories are needed for the children. 


All of these books are carried in stock by 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Fifth and Ludlow Sts. DAYTON, OHIO 
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